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RARA AVIS. 
BY J. K. STANFORD. 
To every birdwatcher, if he is 


humble enough and lucky, there 
gomes every now and then a day. 
On that day Fate takes out for him 
a sample page, as it were, of her 
gigantic bird-book of the world and 
says, “There! look at that!” or 
sometimes, “‘ Now guess what that 
is!” And there in front of him, 
alive in all its strangeness and beauty, 
is some bird whose name he may have 
known all his life, but which he has 
never seen before. 

It is a great moment, and most of 
us, the lucky ones, never forget its 
thrill; ajl the more, perhaps, because 
we never know when it is coming. 
Fate can be very capricious, and 
sometimes snatches back the sample 
page almost before we can guess 
what we have seen. But the mental 
retina of every ornithologist holds for 
éver those images of what she has 
produced for him, whether it be oriole 
or avocet, spoonbill or lammergeier, 
or some of the birds which have little 


more than. a three-barrelled Latin 
hame, ) 


For myself I find memory harking 
back to various remote parts of the 
world where some of the more gorgeous 
of those sample pages were offered to 
me: to delta sands near Karachi, 
for example, where we looked down 
from a plane on to a herd of flamingoes 
rising into the dawn. I am back again 
on a vole-ridden stubble by the Gulf 
of Martaban, on which sat or hovered 
thirty or forty lesser kestrels, their 
pinkish breasts and pink-chestnut 
backs gleaming in the morning; and 
I knew as I watched them that no 
birdwatcher in Burma had seen that 
sight before. I am back beside an 
abandoned Italian trench not far 
from El Alamein, where desert horned 
larks pecked quietly among the stones ; 
or in a forgotten camp in the Pegu 
yoma, where the eared nightjar was 
no longer a far voice crying against 
the afterglow, but a flock of great birds 
swooping and croaking all round my 
head among a swarm of flying ants, 
And on the winding mule-tracks of 
the Kachin Hills, or the’ sand-heads 
ef the Rangoon River, you..never 
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knew which of a hundred new pages 
Fate would produce for you next. 

That thrill of the rare bird at close 
range is easier now than it was, even 
in the British Isles. For here there 
are genuine sanctuaries today. The 
Bird Protection Acts mean something 
at last. Some of our lost birds, like 
the bittern, are back again, as school- 
boys say, “‘for keeps.” Field-glasses 
are better than they were in the old 
days. The reference books are more 
enlightenmg too. You could read 
pages of description in the older books, 
from Bewick or Gould or Morris to 
Howard Saunders, without being able 
to get an inkling of what every 
naturalist really wants to know when 
he turns to a book: what are the 
characteristics that strike the eye of 
the observer in the field, and how can 
he distinguish, for example, the cirl 
from the yellow bunting, or the dusky 
redshank from its ‘common’ cousin ? 
In the best of the modern treatises 
he knows that he will find exactly 
what he seeks. 

Birdwatching was not always so 
easy, even in the last fifty years. In 
the bad old days before 1914 the first 
person on the spot too often snatched 
@ gun and slew the distinguished 
stranger, however easily identifiable, 
almost as soon as it had touched 
down, often for its ornamental value. 
The only ‘rare birds’ you were likely 
to see unmolested were the tiny 
skulkers of the marram-grass and 
buckthorn alongshore, such as John 
Cordeaux and Caton Haigh hunted so 
persistently in the hedgerows near 
The Wash. They were birds which 
would only give you a glimpse of them- 
selves under duress, and some of the 
most familiar birds, like the robin, 
were the hardest to identify. Their 
diagnosis in those days depended 
usually’ on the gun. Most of the 
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larger varieties were gipsies, change. 
met once in ten years on migration, 
or mere landmarks in the county 
history of birds. The marshes they 
favoured, and in which they some. 
times intended to breed, were littl 
more than death-traps for them when 
they dropped in; and so often they 
seemed to ‘occur,’ as the phrase 
went, to a yokel or a longshore fisher. 
man, someone least qualified to know 
or to appreciate them. If we our. 
selves spotted them, we had all the 
anguish of trying to identify them 
with that of knowing they were doomed 
as soon as someone else set eyes on 
them. 
Times have changed since then, 
Taxidermy, except for museum pur. 
poses, is a dying art. Now we would 
as soon preserve our grandmothers in 
glass cases round a smoking-room, 
But the rara avis, thanks be to Fate, 
still survives in a hundred vivid forms, 
and is no less thrilling, when it shows 
up, than in the bad old days of not- 
so-long-ago. 

All ‘ rarities,’ of course, are relative. 
A nightingale might excite the watcher 
in Caithness as deeply as a glaucous 
gull in Hampshire. In certain parts 
of Scotland you may find a dozen 
oyster-catchers’ nests in a day and 
think nothing of them. But if you 
found so much as one in India you 
would feel like the officer who told 
his paratroopers descending on Nor- 
mandy, ‘‘ We are history.” A friend 
and I found an oyster-catcher’s nest 
once in the Khulna Sunderbuns almost 
by accident, but alas! we did not 
realise until two years later that we 
were ‘history.’ But I knew it then, 
to the full, when I found myself 
telling my tale in the Bird-room of the 
British Museum to the late E. C. 8. 
Baker, then the great authority 
Indian birds. Stuart Baker was 4 
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ex-policeman, accustomed to weighing 
evidence, and had known the Sunder- 
puns before I was born. He was at 
first most deeply suspicious, as well 
he might be, and asked me as many 
garching questions as if I had been 
trying to pawn a bogus Rembrandt. 

At the other end of the scale there 
are birds which must be as ‘rare’ as 
anything that flies, and few naturalists 
throughout the centuries have set eyes 
on them. A handful of skins survives 
jn museums and no more. And yet, 
who knows? There may be some 
spot on the surface, for example, of 
the eastern hemisphere where Ward’s 
trogon, or the great parrot-bill, or the 
wedge-billed wren, or Armstrong’s 
sandpiper, is a relatively ‘common’ 
species, and can be studied without 
recourse to a gun. No one has found 
it yet, and it must be a no-man’s-land. 
Thrice happy will he be who finds it, 
and happier still if he realises at the 
time his good fortune and can tell the 
story worthily on his return. 

With so many of the smaller birds, 
a8 with rare plants, collection is still 
too often necessary, though now in 
these islands the elaborate bird-traps, 
which were started on Heligoland, are 
making identification easier. In the 
wider parts of the earth the finding 
ofa bird and the knowledge of achieve- 
ment are sundered, usually, by months 
or years. A small crumpled warbler 
may give you a world of trouble to 
preserve and then goes home to 
excite, months later, a museum- 
naturalist working in a quiet house 
in Romney Marsh, or at Tring, or in 
oe of the American museums. You 
do not know, and often do not guess 
at the time, whether you have ‘ made 
history’ or not; and I doubt if a 
year of patient watching would enable 
you to be sure. 

-Perhaps I. may give an example to 
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show how lucky is the English bird- 
watcher who can see a bird and go 


home and turn it up in a reference 


book. In 1933, up on the rain-swept 
edge of Yunnan, where the trees are 
draped in moss and waist-deep in 
green cane, a Yawyin brought me in 
one day two rumpled tit-like birds, 
They had tawny flanks and chocolate 
stripes on the crown, and he had 
shot them, rather drastically, with a 
pellet-bow. All I could say of them 
was that they were ‘new to me,’ if 
not to science. By chance that after- 
noon I shot at a shadow in the under- 
growth, half seen through a ourtain 
of the rain, and found I had got 
another bird of the same species. 
Months later they were proved to be 
the rare Fulvetta manipurensis, which 
Godwin-Austen had found over fifty 
years before on a mountain near 
Kohima, whose name you cannot even 
find now on the maps. For the rarer 
species often disappear like that from 
the records and turn up again else- 
where, years later, to someone who 
least expects them. 

All boys start, I think, by being 
collectors, and most of them end with 
a strong bias in favour of preserva- 
tion. In my youth a much-thumbed 
book was ‘A Bird-Collector’s Medley,’ 
by E. C. Arnold. Some of it was 
frowned on then by our elders, but 
I know more than one good naturalist 
who owed much to it in boyhood. It 
dealt with the magic of shore-shooting 
in many places, like Cley or the 
Crumbles, which are now more or 
less bird sanctuaries, and it did bring 
home unforgettably the thrill of the 
‘waif or stray’ which is so apt to 
cast up at migration-time among the 
hosts of commoner birds. 

It was after I read it that Fate 
began dealing out some of her samples 
to me; a shrill note in-a willow tree 
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outside a bedroom window early one 
autumn morning turned out to be 
a yellow-browed warbler. A small 
elucking reed-warbler in a bush along- 
shore had to be sent to Tring to the 
only professor in England, Dr Hartert, 
who could pronounce on its ‘ wing- 
formula.” <A red-breasted fly-catcher 
was missed twice, I am ashamed to 
say, after a fruitless attempt in boy- 
hood to stand the Kilnsea village 
postman enough beer to quench his 
thirst on a hot September noon. We 
chased a Lapland bunting once for 
half a day amid clouds of larks and 
pipits on the old Thorpe Mere, unable 
to get a glimpse of it on the ground, 
and dropped it at last with a despairing 
shot just as we had to rush off and 
catch a train back to school. 

More often than not the sample 
page was snatched away, but now and 
again one was lucky to guess what 
had been shown. There was the 
ruddy kingfisher, for example—an 
unmistakable orange-rufous bird and 
the only one I ever saw in my life 
—which flew into a room at Prome 
at breakfast-time, collided with the 
punkah, gave three of us a memorable 
view, and was off again for ever. 

And there was the subalpine warbler, 
unforgettable to me by reason of Mr 
G. E. Lodge’s beautiful woodeut in 
the ‘Howard Saunders’ of my boy- 
hood, which revealed itself one after- 
noon on a ship in the Mediterranean. 
The boat-deck was full of exhausted 
migrants that day, and the subalpine, 
@ very tired male, was slipping in and 
out of the deck-chairs while passengers 
were drinking tea. It gave me at 
last a ‘close-up’ at about eighteen 
inches range, while it perched on a 
saucer beneath someone else’s chair. 

I have never had the luck to see 
one since, for “there is no coming 
back,” as Stevenson lamented, “ on 
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the impetuous stream of life.” Jf 
you miss your chance now, how 

will it be yours again! In July 199] 
I stumbled one evening on a * soap. 
bog,’ as the Burmese call it, which 
held one of the only two nesting 
colonies of Stilts so far found in 
Burma. A soap-bog is a bog of vol. 
canic origin (found, I believe, where 
oil-shale occurs) in which the liquid 
black mud bubbles up beneath a hand 
unwholesome crust of earth. I could 
see two hen birds sitting on their nests 
in the grass fringe behind their moat 
of bog, and there were six or seven 
pairs in the colony. But I could not 
get within a dozen yards of any nest, 
Even a yard or so in from the edge 
I was up to my waist in a veritable 
‘quick - mud’ which bubbled and 
heaved and seemed to have no bottom 
at all. I had no ropes; and no promise 
of reward would tempt my lighter 
Burmese companions near the place, 
They had lost their cattle in that 
bog for years, and one could not 
blame them for refusing. 

Not for fourteen years did I pass 
that way again, for the last time, and 
then it was too late in the season. 
The bog was as impassable as ever, 
but a solitary Stilt circled and cried 
over the rank grass to show me they 
still claimed it as a nesting-ground. 
I hope that they will breed there for 
generations yet, unmolested behind the 
barrier of their quagmire. 

You may search for a bird’s nest 
for years and then find it, in the 
airman’s jargon, ‘handed to you on 
a plate.’ More often than not Fate 
deals you an ace or the joker from up 
her capacious sleeve, almost casually, 
and withdraws it again. The only 
heronry I ever found in the whole of 
Burma, most conveniently placed i 
low trees close to a rural police station, 
had two thousand surrendered rebels 
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| no longer breeds with us. 








squatting and gossiping under it, at 
the very moment when the great 
birds were trying to build. At a 
ternery of the large crested tern (a 
sight for the camera of the gods) 
far out in the bay of Bengal we had 
just ten minutes to gaze our fill, if 
we did not wish to spend the next 
eight hours on a mud-bank, about a 
hundred miles from anywhere. In 
Germany in 1945 I watched at about 
fifteen yards range a pair of great 
reed-warblers at their nest. But as 
for looking into it! The pond they 
had chosen was liquid quick-lime up 
to the waist. My companion and I 
stripped and made several efforts to 
cross it. But we had no wish to 
founder in it and leave our bones in 
Germany for ever. 

Those were all birds which could be 
identified, however brief a glimpse 
they gave. In these islands the 
warblers are perhaps the most mad- 
dening to hear and see; for there 
are a score of confusing cross-lights in 
the lush growth of high summer, an 
infinity of cover, and probably six or 
seven other species of birds within 
fifty yards to distract the eye. One 
has only to look at the waving seas 
of reedland, which still exist in eastern 
England, to wonder, for example, how 
anyone can be sure that Savi’s warbler 
It bred in 
Norfolk and Cambridgeshire and Hunt- 
ingdonshire until the fifties of the last 
century. Some of the primeval fen 
is back again now, and he would be 
& bold man who could assert what 
birds, rails or warblers, lurk there in 
summer. As the books show, the 
icterine warbler has certainly nested 
in the last thirty years in these islands, 
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and possibly the melodious warbler as 
well. How many people could be 
sure of either, and how many osier- 
beds in Southern England are never 
visited, except by a fisherman, from 
year to year ? 

The marsh warbler, now known to 
be not uncommon in many counties, 
must have bred in Oxfordshire for 
years unsuspected, until the late 
Professor Warde-Fowler discovered it 
at Kingham by its song—a richer song 
and more varied than that of the reed- 
warbler. Most birdwatchers with 
normal hearing would have been 
very proud of that achievement. To 
me, when I visited Kingham in 1912, 
it was positively uncanny, for Pro- 
fessor Warde-Fowler was, to all ordi- 
nary sounds, as deaf as a beetle. Even 
by roaring down his ear-trumpet, I 
found it impossible to carry on any 
conversation with him at all at the 
breakfast-table. Yet undergraduates 
in his college used to say that he could 
hear and recognise the note of almost 
any bird except the cuckoo, which 
was too close to the human voice. 

There are other uncommon birds, 
such as the quail, which probably 
lurk widely in summer England, un- 
suspected by all but a few. How 
many know the quail’s beautiful 
liquid note, which is too often the 
only sign of him? And how many 
people have the time or the patience 
to go out and listen for quail in the 
evening in the great rolling fields of 
corn and grass, peas and clover 
which spread from Malshanger, say, 
westwards to Devizes? On Salisbury 
Plain during the war I was taken to 
a field, past which buses and lorries 
roared on @ main road all day long, 





1 Since I wrote the above, an authentic record of the Moustached Warbler nesting in 
Cambridgeshire in 1946 has been published. This Mediterranean bird had only once previously 
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known to wander to these islands, and its known breeding-range was no nearer than 
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where at least two pairs of quail 
were calling every evening. A week 
later I stopped by chance on a road 
in a hollow of the high downs thirty 
miles away, and a quail began to 
call a few yards from me in the 
standing corn. 

“Oh yes,” said a farm labourer 
who lived nearby, “I often hears 
that note. I didn’t know what they 
was.” And no one will make me 
believe that those were the only three 
pairs of quail in Hampshire and 
Wiltshire. 

And what of the birds one hears but 
never sees at all? I knew a naturalist 
in Burma who tried for fourteen years 
to set eyes on a bird whose note is 
quite unmistakable and which we 
both believe is a form of scops owl. 
The note is a ‘‘ Who who,” like a 
child’s whistle, which its mate (I 
imagine) repeats in a minor key, and 
in some parts of Burma you may 
hear those answering notes all night 
long; but we have never set eyes on 
a live scops owl yet. And in the hills 
there are other loud-voiced invisible 
birds, like the hawk-cuckoos or the 
barbets, of which there must be 
hundreds calling at a time, but you 
will find, if you look for them, that 
they are as impossible to view as the 
strident tree-frogs in the trees. 

Most bewildering of all the pages 
which Fate hands out are those of 
the estuary birds. The eye is gorged 
with detail. I once had the luck to 
‘administer’ for a few months the 
Government estates on the edge of 
the Gulf of Martaban, of which some 
90,000 acres were statelily called 
“unsurveyed coastal accretions ”’ ; 
that is, they were under water at 
high tide. Their only crop was a 
million birds. I confess that I was 
apt to spend far more time in this 
corner of the estate than ite revenue 
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justified, but for an ornithologist 
there was some excuse: one wag 
ankle-deep in the mud of heaven or 
as near it as one will get this side of 
the grave. 

It was a queer sight at low tide, 
Far away in the mirage was a long 
dark line which squirmed and heaved 
and was the sea. In between this 
and the rice-stubble, for ten or twenty 
miles each way, was more than a mile 
of sandy mud, covered from end to 
end with birds: redshanks, whimbrel, 
curlews, plovers, godwits, stints and 
sandpipers, terns and gulls. And 
outnumbering them all countless 
thousands of sandplovers, the greater 
and the less, with their bullet heads 
and lovely foxy plumage and queer 
chuckling cries. 

Here for once was “the helpless 
life so wild that it was tame.” You 
could walk about from flock to flock 
at high tide and watch any bird you 
wished at ranges of from ten to fifty 
yards. One’s only embarrassment 
was, first, the ever-shifting throng of 
other birds which kept crossing the 
field of your binoculars ; and, secondly, 
a “‘ constant tremble of fear,” as Farrer 
the botanist put it, “lest one should 
miss anything important,” in those 
hordes. For it was on those flats 
that Dr James Armstrong in 1875 had 
shot not only the rare spoon-billed 
stint, but the mysterious Armstrong's 
sandpiper (Glottis guttifer), which both 
in its nesting and in its distribution 
must be one of the Jeast-known waders 
in the world. So that I found myself 
almost praying at last for an encounter 
with Dr Armstrong’s ghost to tell me 
what to look for. I think the ghosts 
of both of us will be found a century 
hence haunting that enchanted fore- 
shore, where in my day the village 
buffaloes stumped out and lay down 
in the sea with the wavelete lapping 
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their dusty sides, and a mile out you 
gould see a fisherman, naked except for 
his great cart-wheel hat, but still only 
up to his neck in the murmuring tide. 

In the last hundred years two, or 
posibly three, birdwatchers have 
visited that coast-line and made a 
few notes, collected a few specimens, 
and gone away again for ever. But if 
I was & young naturalist coming to 
India for the first time, those flats and 
the Sunderbuns of Bengal would be 
where I would soonest go, sure that 
the sight of my eyes would for once 
equal the wandering of my desire. 

Of the oceanic birds Fate does not 
usually squander tickets for her peep- 
show. You may sail on a liner for 
many thousand miles and be lucky, 
even with field-glasses and great care, 
if you can be certain of any bird you 
see. Passengers so rarely have the 
appropriate books, and the light and 
the distance hamper identification. 
But once or twice in a lifetime Fate 
relents, and then the landsman at sea 
may realise what he has missed. 

It was so, at any rate, with some 
of us in February 1941, when one of 
the first of the greater convoys bound 
for the Middle East was far out from 
land, but only two days’ steaming 
from Cape Town on its roundabout 
17,000-mile journey to the Middle 
East. We woke one morning to find 
ourselves on halcyon seas, dotted far 
and near with squadrons of large 
strange birds which most of us had 
never seen before. They seemed to 
take no notice of a covey of twenty 
liners, half a million tons of shipping, 
a we steamed through them. “‘ Juist 
molly-mawks,” said a Scotsman in the 
crew rather patronisingly as we lands- 
men gaped. He went below and left 
them at that. But some of us realised 
that Fate had suddenly opened several 
pages of her bird-book at once and 
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given us a close view of shearwaters 
and giant petrels, Cape gannets and 
black-browed albatrosses and other 
birds, and, strangest of all, two flocks 
of little grey phalaropes. It was 
queer to see waders resting on the sea 
at least a hundred miles from land. 
Over two years later, in June 1943, 
@ solitary liner, full of troops and a 
fair number of women and children, 
crept out of Durban harbour, made 
as if for India, and then turned south- 
west. She was very much alone, and 
on account of Japanese submarines 
she steamed far down into the South 
Atlantic, to about latitude fifty south. 
There was nothing to be seen but 
sleety snow on the decks and heaving 
seas and hosts of little grey-white 
Antarctic petrels which looked as cold 
as the seas. Then she turned and 
legged it for home at about twenty- 
two knots northwards up the Atlantic. 
The passengers wondered a little, I 
think, in the next few days (I can 
vouch for one of them) what would 
happen if we met a submarine by 
that wayside. Our only escort for 
days was a gathering of thirty or 
forty albatrosses (there were at least 
two species, but of only one could I 
be certain). I hope I may never 
forget that unique page in the bird- 
book of the world, the huge birds 
gliding and soaring and skimming 
hour after hour in our yeasty wake; 
till suddenly, without the movement 
of a pinion, one would take the wind 
of our going to its great bosom and 
sail at twenty-five knots over us from 
stern to stem, only his head turning 
a fraction from side to side as he 
surveyed the crowded decks below. 
If you look at an albatross in a 
bird-book you will see a clumsy, 
short-tailed ‘stumpy’ bird, thick. 
necked, bulbous, out of drawing. See 
twenty or thirty on the wing at once 
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in a gale and they are the perfection 
of symmetry or balance, their huge 
bodies almost unnoticeable between 
their pinions. You will realise in a 
second how idle it can sometimes be 
to identify a bird from the printed page. 

That journey from Suez to Liver- 
pool in 1943 took fifty-six days. 
About three weeks later the same 
ship was 300 miles off the west coast 
of Ireland, slipping through quiet 
seas of summer, still unescorted, as 
it seemed to me, except by little 
albatrosses again. But these were 
fulmar petrels. They are common 
enough nowadays in the north and 
west, but were the first I had seen 
close-to. They are as thick-necked 
and as bulky as albatrosses, with an 
even clumsier bill, and on the wing are 
miniatures of their Antarctic cousins, 
with the same silence and grace and 
power of flight. All that morning 
they slid past the rail at arm’s length 
on unmoving wings. It made me 
wonder from what lonely rockstack of 
Kerry or Clare they had come out so 
far to delight us in the middle of the 
breeding season. 

Of many birds on land, the larger 
waders and the gulls for example, 
sight records, unsupported by the gun, 
ean be perfectly reliable. Raptorial 
birds, and most of all the eagles, have 
always been my especial bane, On 
the wing, and as one normally sees 
them, very high in air, it is so difficult 
to guess their size. And only when 
you have tried to collect raptorial 
birds will you realise the truth of the 
saying, “ As wild as a hawk.” 

With smaller birds it depends so 
much on their setting. A trick of the 
light, a bird in heavy moult, perhaps 
even the book knowledge that such 
and such a bird ‘ occurs,’ may mislead 
you very badly. With nearly all the 
birds of heavy jungle, and many of 
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the waders, I think you would haye 
to see a great many before you could 
identify them confidently by their 
note or flight or general appearance, 
and by that time they are not ram 
birds at all. 

How quickly book knowledge oa 
let you down, one instance will suffice, 
Oates wrote in the eighties of the 
pallid harrier that it was ‘far from 
uncommon’ in Lower Burma. I say 
many very pale-grey harriers there 
and always imagined that I knew 
what they must be. When at the 
end of fifteen years one came close 
enough to shoot, it turned out to bea 
male hen-harrier which had not before 
been suspected in Burma. That is 
only one instance of a problem, solved 
summarily by the gun, which either 
breeds @ new one or sets you guessing 
all over again. 

And what of the birds one never 
identifies at all ? Some of the greatest 
naturalists have suffered in that way, 
Of the late M. J. Nicoll, one of the 
best ornithologists of the last forty 
years, Colonel Meinertzhagen has 
written: ‘‘ Michael’s most remarkable 
gift was his eyesight. He seldom used 
field-glasses, yet seldom made mistakes 
in identification. Only once did I 
see him beaten by a bird. It was on 
a lonely bit of moorland in Ross-shire 
at about 2000 feet on a stormy October 
evening. A small bird, wren-like but 
with a long tail and distinct markings 
on his pale breast, flew out of a peat 
hag. We followed him up, and had 
repeated close-range observations in 
the failing light. Finally, Michael 
abandoned conjecture, and we neither 
of us had any conception of what that 
strange migrant was.’ But I doubt 
if he ‘abandoned conjecture’ until 
he died. That unsolved mystery 
would haunt him all his life, like the 
wader I once pursued for eight hours 
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on Thorpe Mere, and missed at the 
end of it; or the bulbul which ap- 

suddenly out of a bush within 
three feet of me on the Yunnan 
porder and gave me one short glimpse 
before it disappeared for ever. I 
believe myself it was Molpastes leuco- 
genys, not previously known east of 
Assam, but it will probably be fifty 
years before anyone can verify that 
conjecture. 

And what is the rarissima avis? If 
Iam to believe a cynical friend, it 
is one of the birds his great-aunt is 
always seeing on her lawn. “ Most 
estimable old lady,” he said to me; 
“she watches them through her opera- 
glasses and makes most careful notes. 
If I am to believe all she tells me, 
some at least are new to science!” 
And that is what one feels now and 
again when well-meaning friends ask 
you what this and that ‘ queer bird’ 
can be. So often they are not rarities 
at all. You wonder how they can 
have gone through life as blind to 
them as we non-botanists are to the 
common plants of the hedgerow. But 
you dare not discount loftily what they 
tell you: Fate likes her jest, and may 
quite often give to the uninitiate the 
first glimpse of a genvine rarity. Had 
it this? you ask. Had it that? Did 
you notice if its bill or legs or rump... ? 
So rarely can they give you the diag- 
nostic detail, as doctors would call it. 
“No! it was about the size of a 
godwit (or a thrush or a duck), with a 
curved (or straight or stumpy) beak,” 
and so on. And it must, from what 
they tell you, have been nesting. 

And to another wild-goose quest we 
dedicate the thankless hours. 
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Now and again Chance acts as a 
sort of longstop. I was told in my 
youth that M. J. Nicol), in the old 
collecting days, once chased a desert 
wheatear for hours in a gale on 
Romney Marsh and tried at last a 
despairing shot at long range. The 
bird went off hard-hit and vanished 
on the wings of the wind, and Nicoll 
was in despair. That evening a 
carter, who hardly knew one bird from 
another, picked the bird up dead, and 
brought it in. It was lying on the 
only road that crosses that part of the 
marsh for miles. In birdwatching, 
as all collectors know, mystery and 
history dispute an almost invisible 
frontier. 

Not so many years back two 
naturalists in a certain county had 
made what in these days could be 
described as a very remarkable dis- 
covery. They were elated, but knew 
in that ecstatic hour that they must 
impose silence on themselves for 4 
term of years. The thoughts of one 
turned instinctively to a great fore- 
runner of theirs, a man of international 
reputation, whose spirit still seemed 
to brood over the remote and sunny 
land which he had trodden so often 
with them in their youth. 

“ How pleased old Z. would be!” 
he exclaimed. “I'll bet he’s leaning 
out now over the Bar of Heaven and 
beaming !” 

His companion was a pragmatist 
who had never heard of the Blessed 
Damozel. 

** I doubt if there is a bar in Heaven,” 
he murmured, I regret to say, “ but, if 
so, he’s probably i.aving one now—to 
celebrate!” 


Q2 
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ON OWLS. 


BY ‘ SENTRY.’ 


THE man called upon to select a 
crest for himself and his family is 
likely to think deeply before he makes 
his decision. He may have made a 
fortune in Shipping, and his thoughts 
turn to adopting some form of fish. 
Then he remembers that at school he 
was known as ‘ Codface,’ and he loses 
no more time on that idea. Whatever 
his problems may be, they are nothing 
to those of the man with the responsi- 
bility for finding an emblem to sym- 
bolise an Institution. He must search 
for something which will represent the 
objects of the Institution itself, the 
Board of Management, and possibly 
the inmates. 

It is a matter of opinion whether or 
not the man who chose the Owl as a 
sign and portent for the Staff College 
did his work well. The owl is an 
enigmatic fowl. A man may be as 
wise, as solemn, or as stupid as an owl. 
Perhaps this bird was intended to 
signify variety, and if so, the choice 
was good. In any Division at the 
Staff College it is possible to find 
prototypes for the Barn Owl, the 
Long-eared Owl, the Tawny Owl, or 
the Screech Owl. Personally, I should 
have preferred a Red Herring, but my 
choice is mainly due to the excitement 
I feel about the results of efforts to 
draw a heraldic Red Herring. 

I first visited the Staff College on a 
fine Saturday morning in 1919, while 
a Cadet. I had left the ‘Shop’ in a 
state of advanced physical fitness. 
A few hours later I was topping off a 
six-course meal with half a pound of 
new bread, well covered with butter 
and Gorgonzola cheese. My two hosts 
were watching this performance with 


some surprise when one of them asked 
if I had read a story called ‘The 
Jumping Frog.’ On my asking for 
an explanation, he told me how the 
favourite for the frogs’ steeplechase 
had been ‘nobbled’ by the intro. 
duction into its internal economy of 4 
handful of small shot, and he reminded 
me that I was due to play hockey in 
half an hour’s time. 

This put me in mind of an urgent 
matter. At the Shop we regarded our 
officers with some respect, and I felt 
that an Instructor at the Staff College 
must be really worth seeing. Diff. 
dently, and with a touch of awe in 
my voice, I asked my hosts to point 
out such a one. 

They looked round, and for a 
moment seemed nonplussed. Then 
one of them had a thought. 

“Here, Jimmy, Derek ! 
wants to see an Instructor. 
help find one.” 

Four students hastily left the dining- 
room, and within a minute a struggling 
mass returned. 

** Put him down here.” 

“That’s right. Now spread him 
out.” 

“Did he say if he wanted to see 
him dressed up, or shall we . . .” 

“‘ Better ask him. Here you are. 
Come and have a look.” 

On the floor was extended a red- 
tabbed Colonel, whose rows of medals 
started with a Victoria Cross. They 
asked if I wished to see him undressed. 
I thanked them politely, and said I 
was satisfied. I think that my deter- 
mination to go to the Staff College 
dated from that hour. 


During the next few years I heard 


This chap 
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many unkind things said about the 
Staff College; it was there that 
arrogance was added to ignorance, 
and much more. But I clung to my 
spread-eagled Colonel, and some fifteen 
years later, on a July morning, I 
received my orders to report. 

In those golden days the course 
lasted for two years, the ‘ Drag’ still 
hunted, and house-agents competed 
with each other for clients. 

The Camberley Staff College stands 
just inside the Sandhurst estate. It 
is, indeed, at the centre of a neigh- 
bourhood with many military associa- 
tions. A boy might go to school at 
Eton or Wellington, move a few miles 
to Sandhurst, and thence to Aldershot. 
Afew years later he might come back 
to Camberley for a break. Then, if 
life in a military environment became 
too much for him, he could murder 
his General and retire to Broadmoor. 
For the benefit of those considering 
such a career, it is a fact that few 
officers are hanged for murdering their 
Generals. 

Though not a graduate of Sandhurst 
or Aldershot, I was lucky enough to 
go to school at Wellington, with its 
usurpassed record of Service; of 
every ten who have left Wellington 
during the past forty years, one has 
been killed in action. The Chapel at 
Sandhurst commemorates the names 
of an even greater proportion of 
‘Old Boys.’ The Sunday Service at 
Sandhurst was a feature of my life at 
the Staff College, and one which I 
shall never forget. King George V. 
was a fairly frequent visitor, and it is 
possible that he drew strength from 
the virility of the congregation, and 
from the poignancy of the long lists 
of names on the Regimental Memorials. 
He used always to ask for the hymn 
“ Jerusalem.”’ 

The entrance to the Staff College is 
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through a double gateway, marked 
plainly ‘in’ and ‘ out,’ and guarded 
by a member of the War Office Con- 
stabulary, locally known as a Blue- 
bottle. There is an old story of an 
officer who drove in through the wrong 
gate. 
The Bluebottle intervened. 

“Now then, sir, drive in through 
the other gate, please. It’s no good 
telling me you can’t read; there ain’t 
no Cavalry nominations this year.” 

A ‘Division’ at the Staff College 
contained some sixty students, drawn 
from most arms of the Service. The 
moral of the above story lies in the 
fact that soon after joining, each 
officer finds himself losing those inhibi- 
tions which may have arisen from 
service in @ particular arm. The 
elegant Cavalry officer, and his plod- 
ding and heavily booted brother in the 
Infantry, find with well-concealed sur- 
prise that they have little difficulty in 
competing in intellectual exercises with 
officers from the so-called scientific 
arms. The Gunner finds it difficult to 
sustain his belief that all wars are 
won only by the Artillery. It is 
probably too much to allege that the 
Sapper ceases to be Mad, Married, 
or Methodist, but in nearly all cases 
a diminution of symptoms can be 
observed. 

This military cocktail shaker blended 
@ wider range of ingredient than can 
be found in the British Regular Army. 
A piquant flavour came from what 
were affectionately known as the 
‘Black Troops.’ These came from 
the Dominions, and from the Indian 
Army. At one time it was the custom 
to ask the natives of England to 
ensure that the Black Troops should 
be quickly made to feel at home. 
Finding a Dominion officer alone in 
the Anteroom at about 6.30 P.m., an 
officer offered him a drink. After 
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noticeable hesitation, a cup of tea was 
accepted. A trap was suspected; to 
start serious work so soon after arrival 
and so early in the evening might 
earn a Black Mark. 

The other went to the house tele- 
phone and ordered a glass of sherry 
and a cup of tea. There was a pause, 
and the order was repeated. A little 
later the waiter came in. 

“Beg pardon, sir. There’s some- 
thing wrong with the telephone. All 
I could ’ear was an order for a glass of 
sherry and a cup of tea.” 

A Division might also contain officers 
from the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force, and possibly something 
even more exotic from one or other of 
the Mandated Territories. 

Each student had had to work 
fairly hard for his place. To start 
with, he had to achieve inclusion on 
the ‘Selected list for the Staff 
College.” This meant that his Com- 
manding Officer and his General con- 
sidered that, even after his two years’ 
course, he should not be utterly be- 
yond the pale as a staff officer. He 
had then either to gain a place in a 
highly competitive examination or to 
gain good marks, and secure as well 
& nomination on the strength of his 
Service record. It is possible that a 
few unfortunates retained a persistent 
anxiety about the impression they 
were making on Authority, but the 
overwhelming majority quickly settled 
down to make the most of the oppor- 
tunities offered for work and diversion. 

Under the Commandant, the Direct- 
ing Staff, commonly known as the 
D.S., bore the whole burden of planning 
studies and devising exercises. In 
addition, they were responsible for 
practically the whole volume of in- 
struction and guidance. They were 
faced with students from the really 
brilliant down to the moderately 
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intelligent, the plodding, and some. 
times the obstinate. Schemes fre. 
quently called for the nicest judgment 
and the most careful consideration, of 
conflicting factors. It is not therefore 
surprising that at times there arog 
violent differences of opinion, when 
the D.S. were vigorously challenged 
on the soundness of their own soly. 
tions. Occasionally the D.S. could be 
seen sallying forth with stern faces; 
the Flank Guard Scheme had come 
down, and a new exercise was required 
for next year. But such an event was 
rare. It was much more common for 
a scheme to be varied from time to 
time, possibly as the result of criticism, 
or, more likely, because the intro: 
duction of some new weapon or 
organisation rendered it out of date, 
Such variations gave rise to the say- 
ing, used to comfort those who achieved 
on their ‘papers’ a large volume of 
red ink comment— 

“* This year’s raspberry is next year's 
D.S. Solution.” 

On one occasion the difference of 
opinion was so severe that there was 
almost an Incident. For many years 
after, the truculent student, who had 
been the subject of blistering comment, 
celebrated the anniversary by sending 
his ex-instructor (now a Field-Marshal) 
a telegram :— 

** Remember Tisbury.” 

In order to keep schemes up to 
date, to give convincing guidance, to 
lecture, and to keep himself fit and 
fresh, the D.S. Officer had to be some- 
thing of a superman. He was, more- 
over, responsible for maintaining that 
tone and atmosphere without which 
much of the value of the work would 
have been lost. The great majority of 
student officers left with an unquali- 
fied respect for the D.S., both colleo- 
tively and individually. No other 


single class of officers can have made 
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greater contributions, both direct and 
indirect, than the Staff College D.S. 
to the quality of the leadership and 
staff work found in the armies of the 
British Empire during the late war ; 
and these armies, at least in the opinion 
of their opponents, were unsurpassed 
in battle. 

Shortly before joining I diverted 
myself by dipping into various mili- 
tary text-books of the past. I learnt 
that in 1639 the Sergeant-Major had 
even more important functions than 
he has now. He was the chief 
executive officer of the Division, the 
G8.0.-I. This is what was expected 
of him :— 

“He is to be learned in all the 
Liberall Sciences; he ought to have 
both Speculative and Practicke know- 
ledge in all things belonging to his 
Profession ; he must be very civill, 
wise and discreet in his carriage and 
actions, in regard he is to manage a 
world of affaires of high consequence, 
which may serve to the conserving or 
ruining of the Army.” 

Perhaps some such words feature in 
the present directive issued to the 
Commandant of the Staff College. 

The first year was largely given up 
to gaining Practicke knowledge, and 
todeveloping technique. Most students 
were probably as surprised as I was 
to find how much there was still to 
learn after fifteen years’ service and 
several years of preparation. If a 
Staff officer is to be effective in the 
field, he must have a good knowledge 
of the working and problems of all 
the main components of the Army. 
In addition, he must be able quickly 
and accurately to put a plan into the 
form of orders, and to know how to 
ensure that these orders are carried 
out. 

In all armies it is a curious but in- 
controvertible fact that many a well- 
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considered decision from on high 
produces among the soldiery a result 
almost exactly the reverse of what was 
intended or expected. This need not 
be due to errors in transmitting orders ; 
it is simply a law of nature. But if to 
such a law is added a general inability 
on the part of the Staff to pass on to 
the troops what the Commander really 
means, it is clear that there will be 
few opportunities for brilliant leader- 
ship or effective fighting. Another of 
the troubles that beset the writer of 
orders is that in even so small a 
formation as a Division there és 
always to be found at least one ad- 
dressee with a diabolical facility for 
finding a double meaning somewhere, 
and who can be relied on to lead his 
troops off in some totally unforeseen 
direction. 

Knowledge, technique, and perhaps 
a little wisdom were instilled in many 
different ways. There were many 
outdoor exercises; some of these 
were of the well-known T.E.W.T. 
variety, the Tactical Exercise without 
Troops; some were carried out by 
various Headquarters connected by 
signal communications provided by 
the Royal Corps of Signals. There 
were exercises called ‘Telephone 
Battles,’ for which the various head- 
quarters concerned were immured in 
different rooms, and connected by 
telephones; in these, some of the 
uncertainties of war were reproduced 
by gross and highly embarrassing 
interference by the D.S8., either by 
simply disconnecting some  head- 
quarters or by well-considered ‘ Fifth 
Column’ activities. It is said that 
one hard-bitten student warrior was 
reduced to tears during one such 
battle, and had to be comforted first 
with pocket handkerchiefs and later 
with whisky. We became in turn 
Wolseley at the time of the Cardwell 
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Reforms, or Townsend just before the 
siege of Kut; we commanded at 
Gallipoli, or we administered in Meso- 
potamia. Sometimes we lived in the 
past; sometimes we tried to foresee 
how age-old military problems would 
be recast in the future. 

We had debates and discussions, 
and we lectured at each other. My 
first little lecture led to certain adven- 
tures. I had been ordered to present 
the Battle of, say, the Dyal, from the 
point of view of the enemy Com- 
mander. Having determined that the 
Dyal was a river, and having with 
some difficulty decided between several 
River Dyals, and found out in which 
war an action had been fought near 
any River Dyal, I searched for litera- 
ture to indicate what factors might 
have affected the judgment of the 
Turkish General involved. I fortun- 
ately established that there was no 
such literature. 

I quickly reached the conclusion 
that the total absence of references 
was wholly advantageous. With no 
one to check my facts, it would be 
easy to account for the absence from 
the battle of a large portion of the 
Turkish forces, and at the same time 
grip my audience with an exciting and 
romantic tale. Bearing in mind the 
traditional characteristics of the Turks, 
I started by drawing a realistic picture 
of life in Baghdad, leading up to a 
minor climax based on the story of 
David and Uriah. The social activi- 
ties of the Turkish General required 
the absence of one of his Brigadiers, 
so the brigade concerned was ordered 
miles away into the desert, where it 
was sure to suffer, and might even be 
expected to perish. 

My blend of ‘The Thousand and 
One Nights ’ and Kinglake’s ‘ Eothen ’ 
was well received, except in the front 
row, where the D.S. sat. After the 
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lecture the senior D.S. said that, while 
he found the story interesting, he and 
his colleagues had been much pained 
by the flourishings of the billiard cus 
I had held as a pointer to my brightly 
coloured map. More was to follow, 
As I emerged from this interview, 
which I thought might have gone 
worse, I saw a group forming round 
an indignant and gesticulating officer, 
and when I saw that this officer was a 
student from the Iraq Army, all my 
anxieties returned. Sure enough, he 
had served with the Turks at the 
Battle of the Dyal, and he knew that 
my story was apocryphal, since both 
the senior Turkish officers concerned 
had so many wives they did not know 
what to do. I had to secure his silence 
by taking him out to dinner in London, 
To those who are considering taking 
officers of the Iraq Army out to 
dinner in London I would sound « 
note of warning. It is probably many 
thousands to one against drawing this 
particular officer, but the risk is too 
great. I have no complaints to make 
about his charm or his comradeship, 
but the excitements of such an evening 
are too great for the average phlegmatic 
Briton. 

Besides all this, we visited such 
places as the Port of London Authority 
(very good sherry), and the Nuffield 
Works (a memorable lunch). We had 
outside lecturers ; eminent men, whose 
subjects ranged from Oil to Trades 
Unions, from Foreign Policy to the 
Freedom of the Press. Students 
quickly developed a sturdy resistance 
to lecturers. We had them all: the 
inaudible, the man who addressed the 
blackboard, or an imaginary audience 
outside the window; the man who 
broke off to yawn in the middle of # 
sentence. We even had a Dancing 
Dervish, who spoilt his main per- 
formance by telling us stories which 
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must have emptied the messes in the 
armies of Oliver Cromwell or Prince 
Rupert. For those who lecture now 
at the Staff College, remember this : 
If you are not invited to answer ques- 
tions at the end of your lecture, it is 
not because you have covered your 
subject exhaustively ; it is because the 
Management consider that you have 
already done enough damage. 

One such lecture nearly led to a 
grious scandal, since it landed one of 
our naval students in the hands of the 
police. This naval type had provided 
himself with a new car, and after a 
particularly virulent lecture he rushed 
out into the dark and drove off 
hurriedly to a social engagement. At 
about midnight, on the way back, he 
was stopped, and roughly told that 
he was driving a stolen car. When 
it was all over, he admitted that he 
had allowed a little brine to get into 
his reply. After he had repeated his 
comments at dictation speed, he was 
asked the number of his car. 

“Gave himaginary number. That 
won't ’elp yer, neither. Wot’s your 
name and address.” 

The gallant Commander, shaken to 
find that the number of his car had 
changed since the morning, sought 
quickly to placate his suspicious 
adversary by describing himself as a 
Commander, R.N., at the Staff College, 
Camberley. 

“No good telling me that one. We 
know all about them army officers 
there.” 

With the greatest difficulty the Law 
was persuaded to take in a visit to the 
Staff College on the way to the cells. 
Standing exactly where the Com- 
mander had left it, when he went to 
the lecture, was an exact replica of the 
stolen car. With a hearty, if slightly 
forced laugh he explained the situa- 
tion, and Robert reluctantly admitted 
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that the cells might be unnecessary 
if the officer could establish his iden- 
tity. With some difficulty they flushed 
the night porter, the relic of many a 
battle, a débris magnifique. 

“Will you please tell this police 
officer who I am ?” 

** Never seen you before in my life.” 

This incident, as others like it, 
closed with the administration of 
@ considerable pintage to the dis- 
appointed constable. 

Surprises extended even into social 
life. For instance, an officer entered 
one evening the drawing-room of the 
wife of a friend and encountered a 
somewhat formal scene. He quickly 
and erroneously deduced that some 
form of charade was in progress. In 
a thoroughly helpful way he approached 
what appeared to be the leading 
player, who was in fact a monarch in 
exile, and introduced himself as the 
Emperor of Abyssinia, also in tem- 
porary retirement. 

There was the pantomime at Christ- 
mas, with its opportunities for pre- 
senting the Gilbertian side of such an 
educational establishment, and for 
intimating tactfully to the Directing 
Staff what the world thought of their 
habits. For the wives there was a 
fearsome form of activity, known as 
the Badminton Club. Then there was 
the Drag. 

The argument that the presence of 
the horse at Camberley represented an 
attempt to hold the mind of the 
army to the idea of a gentleman’s war 
does not bear investigation. The 
Directing Staff and the students were 
unpleasantly convinced of the proba- 
bility of another war, and knew full 
well the lot of those who, like them- 
selves, would be in it from the start, 
There was everywhere the strongest 
support for the earliest possible intro- 
duction of the largest and best tanks 
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that could be made. It can, for all 
that, be argued that an officer without 
war experience, who in peace-time is 
training himself for war, should indulge 
in some activities which tend to 
reproduce at least some of the stresses 
and emotions of the battlefield, and 
which bring him into conflict with the 
elements, or some equally uncertain 
opponent. Sailing small craft, rock- 
climbing, or tiger-shooting on the 
cheap are good hobbies for the soldier. 
For those who can afford it, certain 
mounted games and sports are nearly 
as good. Perhaps it was on some such 
reasoning as this that the horse sur- 
vived at the Staff College. Be that 
as it may, we were able—at the expense 
of midnight oil—to spend four or five 
hours in the saddle two or three times 
@ week, and to do so without affecting 
the transfer of our official loyalties 
from manure to oil. 

The lines were varied, and there was 
plenty of grief. This reached its 
climax during the Combined Opera- 
tions Scheme, when large numbers of 
naval and air officers were to be found 
among the Field. A sailor would 
flash past, shouting technicalities about 
halliards and fails, and protesting that 
the engine-room was not responding 
to orders from the bridge. A fence 
would loom up, and the sailor would 
return to his element in the broad 
ditch beyond. 

For the hosts, there were two courses 
of action. The more interesting, but 
less exciting, was to select early a 
guest whose fate was in no doubt. 
He was then picketed until the in- 
evitable occurred, his mount was 
recovered, and he was shepherded 
quietly through the ever-widening 
breaches in the remaining obstacles. 
Alternatively, there would be the call 
for a strong mounted patrol between 
the Field and the Hunt. Relieved of 
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their burdens, horses in considerabl 
numbers worked their way forward, 
and these had to be stopped befor 
they could damage hounds. One year, 
when I had joined this patrol, one of 
the Whips was a V.I.P. . Mounted on 
an almost uncontrollable animal with 
black hair, and a blacker heart, | 
moored myself by the reins to a fast. 
moving bay. We were gaining om 
hounds and approaching a well-known 
and formidable combination of timber 
and water. Just as the V.I.P. was 
steadying down for the jump, the 
loosely connected formation of which 
I was nominally in charge overtook 
him, and he was caught in the middle 
of the back by a ridge of high pressure, 
To the right he saw a riderless horse, 
and to the left a fierce black face 
wearing the expression of one who 
has just redoubled a grand slam bid. 
I do not know quite what happened, 
but the combined party escaped de- 
struction, and H.R.H. was extraordin- 
arily restrained in his comment. 

The Junior Division, having sur- 
vived its first year, returned in January 
as the Senior Division. Both the scale 
and the nature of the problems were 
changed. The student was presum- 
ably being advanced in the Liberall 
Sciences, and found he was required to 
manage an imaginary and turbulent 
world of affaires of high consequence. 
What is more, he had often to be half 
a dozen potentates at the same time. 
In one scheme he would be Home 
Secretary; in another, Corps Com- 
mander in a shattered army; in 4 
third he would be C.I.G.S., advising 
how best to regroup our resources in 
@ changing world. In addition, he 
might be holding two or three sub- 
ordinate jobs in as many different 
battles, preparing a lecture, and orga 
ising a discussion. 

The ‘castings’ for appointments 
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sometimes caused amusement. On 
ge occasion I was cast as the Minister 
of Propaganda in a Totalitarian State. 
To give realism to Cabinet discussions 
Ministers were often briefed secretly, 
put their characters were known to all. 
In this case my character read as 
follows :— ; 

“ You are a successful tub-thumping 
demagogue, with a considerable follow- 
ing in the country. For the latter 
reason only, you are in the Cabinet, 
since you are stupid, obstinate and 
loquacious, and you can never see 
another man’s point of view.” 

When I read that Buggins, the 
Premier, was (rather surprisingly) sen- 
sitive to public opinion, and that 
Smith, the Defence Minister, was a 
mere scholar, I rejoiced at my power 
and felt that I should have little 
difficulty in plunging my country into 
a war for which it was not ready, and 
in which it would certainly be beaten. 
But when I went into the Anteroom 
my feelings were mixed ; for I found 
Directing Staff and students united in 
congratulating the officer responsible 
for my casting. 

No sketch of life at the Staff College 
would be complete without some refer- 
ence to the many outside tours and 
exercises. The problems of Base 
Organisation took us for four days to 
the South Coast. The Mountain War- 
fare Exercise took us to the wild and 
beautiful country near Harlech. River 
Crossing Schemes led us into lovely 
valleys which had escaped the vulgar 
ravages of commercial advertisement. 
One summer afternoon we were re- 
clining under an old ivy-clad oak tree 
and discussing problems connected 
with the lazy stream below us. My 
eyes strayed beyond to take in the 
pattern of green and golden fields, the 
haphazard arrangement of oaks, elms 
and poplars, and the beeches that had 
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many years before been planted in a 
park in which stood a manor-house of 
grey stone. My thoughts turned to 
the paradox of the British -peoples, 
who ask only to be left alone to do 
what they consider right, but who 
meet threats by fighting with a deter- 
mination that time and time again 
has carried them to victory. And so 
it was that in what might be described 
as an outpost of the Peace of God 
we were preparing ourselves for a war 
which even then seemed inevitable. 
The longest, and in many ways the 
most interesting, outing was the Battle- 
field Tour. Professionally, this tour 
was of great importance ; but memory 
again calls up another picture. In one 
small town the Mayor invited our 
Fiihrer to bring a few officers that 
evening to the Hotel de Ville, and this 
kind invitation called forth a cordial 
if ungrammatical acceptance. The 
Mayor then made a polite but adminis- 
tratively necessary inquiry. When the 
General replied that he thought his 
numbers were just short of eighty, 
the face of the Mayor was a study. 

The biggest social event of the year 
was the Reunion. This party revolved 
around cricket, tennis, and about half 
a ton of strawberries. Shoals of dis- 
tinguished guests arrived, and each 
carried in his buttonhole a tab 
marked with his name. At one re- 
union I learnt how a reputation for a 
memory for names is earned. I was 
talking to a well-known General, with 
whom my father had served. Suddenly 
his face registered alarm. 

“* George, see that ginger-haired chap 
with a quiff and a bristly moustache ! 
He’s stalking me. Go and find out his 
name quickly, and let me know before 
he catches me.” 

I overheard the outcome. 

“My dear Snooks, this is really 
delightful. I have often wondered 
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what had become of you. 
me what you are doing.” 

Towards the end of the second year, 
thoughts began to turn from the 
phantom world in which we had all 
held such great positions, to the world 
of reality which would so soon again 
engulf us. One officer found one 
morning that he had next to become 
Commander-in-Chief in India, at a 
time of calamity on the frontier, with 
@ probable invasion from Burma, and 
with a troublesome amount of internal 
disturbance. He also received a letter 
the same day, which appointed him, on 
leaving the Staff College, to the post of 
Assistant Garrison Engineer, Chotapur. 

At the end of the course each 
student had a Very Serious Interview 
with the Commandant. What passed 
was confidential, but with the passage 
of time the veil has once or twice been 
lifted. For instance, one officer was 
informed— 

“IT can think of no officer I should 
prefer to have by me in a tight corner ; 
but I can think of no officer more 
likely than you to land me in a tight 
corner.” 

On another occasion a very able 
student, probably for the good of his 
soul, was treated to ten minutes of 
searching criticism. When the General 
had finished, the officer rose and made 
for the door. The General had not 
expected this and asked him if he had 
anything to say. 

“No, sir. Except that I’m afraid 
that I shall not be able to recommend 
my friends to come here.” 

Those days are past. The Drag will 
never again gallop its fences. There 
will never again be that kaleidoscope 
of colour at a big Guest Night, with 
the mess uniforms of every Dominion 
and regiment represented. 


Now tell 
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Whatever form our future Staf 
Colleges may take, much will be 
inherited from the Camberley and 
Quetta of those and older days. In. 
herited is perhaps the wrong word, 
The Royal Navy and the Royal Air 
Force necessarily work largely jn 
elements which are not the natural 
home of man—a land animal. The 
Army is thus, perhaps, of the three 
Services the closest to the people, and 
reflects most closely the natural feel. 
ings of our race. Future Staff Colleges, 
like those of past days, will thus tend 
to reflect the characteristics to which 
we owe our place in the world. There 
will be that strange mixture of indus. 
try and humour ; there will be tolera- 
tion, yet there will be behind that 
toleration a discipline that has. its 
roots in sympathy and respect for 
the feelings of others; there will be 
anxieties and there will be friendship. 

Transcending all this, there will be 
that sense of responsibility which 
comes partly from Service tradition 
and partly from the picture of 4 
soldier in battle. He lies apprehen- 
sive and exposed to pressing dangers. 
He is hungry because his rations have 
not reached him. He wonders why 
his own artillery is adding to his own 
peril. He questions the absence of 
support from armoured forces or from 
the air. Perhaps he is badly shattered, 
and he knows that delay in evacuating 
him will cost him life or limb. His 
fortitude and his determination are 
undermined. 

The fundamental impulse for good 
and sincere Staff work must always 
come, not from ambition, but from 
the inescapable responsibility of the 
Staff officer, however exalted, to the 
front-line fighting soldier, however 
humble. 
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AT THE COURT OF HOLY TONGA. 


BY THOMAS WOODROOFTE. 


“Tae Prince Consort,” said the 
man in yesterday’s linen suit, “is 
pottling sherry. So what about a 
drink while you’re waiting? He 
shouldn’t be long.” 

The First Lieutenant and I sat 
down to wait in the faint greenish 
light filtering through a screen of 
ereepers which covered the space 
between the veranda rail and the 
tin roof of the Nukualofa Club. 
Shielded from the glare outside by 
this mesh of bougainvillea and con- 
volvulus, we listened drowsily to 
what the schoolmaster—for so he 
tumed out to be—had to tell us of 
Tonga. We had come ashore to 
make the arrangements for all the 
social activities which would take 
place during our week’s stay. Number 
One would do all that: I was merely 
there to arrange about a cricket 
match. 

This was my first visit to a South 
Sea island, and having been brought 
up on the usual diet of Stacpoole and 
Louis Becke, Stevenson and Somerset 
Maugham, I had been a bit dis- 
appointed when the ship anchored 
that morning off a low, green shore 
where a couple of blatant wireless 
masts stuck out above the palm 
trees. At first sight the place did not 
look as if it would be pulsing with 
Tromance and undressed dusky beauties 
~there was not even the “ thunder of 
surf upon the reef”; for the reef 
was some miles to seaward, well out 
of hearing. The only thing that 
fitted in at all with my preconceived 
ideas of the South Seas was a white 
schooner sitting daintily on her own 


reflection in the still water, and as 
our cable roared out, her crew popped 
up on deck to have a look. They 
watched our lower booms swing out 
smartly together as we let go the 
anchor, heard the screech of our 
ladder falls, and before they went 
below again saw our motor-boat chug 
off with a solitary figure in the stern- 
sheets. 

This was our Gunner, an old Warrant 
Officer with many years’ service behind 
him. Nukualofa was the capital of 
Tongatabu, or Holy Tonga, the largest 
island in the group, and at eight 
o’clock we were due to salute the flag 
of the country with twenty-one guns. 
Being the only group of islands in 
the Pacifico which had preserved its 
sovereignty, Tonga was jealous of 
the prerogative of having its flag 
saluted; but such are the niceties 
of international courtesy that we 
could not fire a salute until we were 
certain that ours would be returned 
gun for gun. The only way to be 
certain was to send our Gunner ashore 
to supervise proceedings, with orders 
to fire the damn thing himself, if 
necessary. 

After Colours at eight o’clock, there- 
fore, our Royal Marine guard presented 
arms for the second time, as the 
standard of Tonga was broken at the 
main, and we loosed off our twenty- 
one guns. Clouds of sea-birds rose 
in screeching protest from the fore- 
shore, and the schooner’s crew popped 
out on deck again, with mugs of tea 
by now. There was an anxious pause 
when our echoes had died away, but 
after an interval the first gun of the 
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reply boomed out from somewhere 
among the palm trees. “If I wasn’t a 
gunner I shouldn’t be here. Fire... .” 
Here the second gun should have 
gone off, but instead there was silence, 
and the gulls settled down again. 
We repeated the formula which is 
supposed to give the correct firing 
interval—perhaps we had gabbled it 
too fast. Silence. We said it over 
and over again to ourselves, until 
it looked as if the Commodore, the 
Commander, the Captain of Marines, 
and even the side-boy were all engaged 
in silent prayer. The guard, still at 
the present, were getting rather tired 
of it. The Commander had just told 
the Quartermaster to pipe breakfast 
when a wisp of blue smoke appeared 
above the palms, and the bang of the 
second gun reached us a moment 
later. The reply then proceeded 
normally until the correct number of 
guns had been fired. After a while 
the Gunner returned, hungry, hot, 
and angry. 

“* Full o’ centipedes them old cannons 
was,’’ he informed the Officer of the 
Watch in a voice that could be heard 
all round the ship. “ You never saw 
such a potmess. Crabs and such- 
like nesting down the barrels; you 
don’t want a gunner to fire them 
things, you wants a zoologist.’”” When 
he had cooled down it appeared that 
the first gun had gone off all right, 
because he had fired it himself. The 
hold-up occurred when he had to 
give first-aid to the Tongan No. 2 
at the next gun, who was bitten by 
a tarantula. Thereupon the Gunner 
had taken charge and raced round 
himself, firing the entire salute. 

After that opening to our stay I 
had begun to revise my opinions of 
Nukualofa, but I was hardly prepared 
for what the man in the crumpled 
whites was telling us. The Prince 
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was Chairman of the club’s Wine 
Committee, hence his concern for 
the sherry. One could believe that, 
but the Prince was something more— 
he was the direct descendant of g 
god, yet the schoolmaster seemed 
perfectly serious. The first of the 
Prince Consort’s line on earth had 
been a sacred king, by name Ako’eity, 
who owed his sanctity and existenge 
to the fact that the god Tongaloa 
had a roving eye which had lighted 
on a pretty girl of this very island, 
Tongatabu. As the representative of 
the gods on earth, the Prince Consort 
was entitled to be addressed by the 
melodious style of Tu’i Ha’a Takalaua; 
but, like most people whose lineage 
is ancient and unimpeachable, he 
never bothered his head about it and 
answered quite happily to his name of 
Tungi, without any prefix whatever. 
This was just as well; for no one 
but a Tongan could pronounce his 
full title correctly. 

“Prince Tungi,” said the school- 
master as a thick-set man with a 
large head came out on to the veranda, 
“these are officers from the man.’ 
war to see about the arrangements.” 
We stood up. 

“Very warm, isn’t it ?”’ remarked 
the Prince affably. For one who was 
partly divine, the appreciation with 
which he sniffed the bouquet of 4 
glass of sherry was decidedly human, 
He was in a tussore silk suit and 
wore a starched linen collar. 

“What is it that should go round 
the world in a sailing ship?” he 
inquired between sniffs; ‘‘ not sherry 
I hope, because this only came up 
from Auckland in the old Tofos, 
and in a liner from England before 
that.” He gave us a beaming smile. 

** Madeira, sir,” ventured Number 
One, who rather prided himself on his 
knowledge of wine. 
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“But why should it be necessary, 
and why only a sailing ship?” That 
foored Number One, who mumbled 
something about “ the regular motion 
at the bottom of the hold.” 

The Prince took a sip. “ Then 
why not just rock it in a cradle?” 
he inquired with remorseless logic. 
“Anyhow,” he went on, “ what does 
it matter? You must taste some ; 
I've just bottled a couple of dozen, and 
very warm work it is.” He mopped 
his face and called for a steward. 

I had never before drunk luke- 
warm sherry in such company, but 
the conversation ran more easily than 
one might have expected—perhaps 
because the Prince himself did most 
of the talking. A most comprehensive 
programme had been drawn up, he 
informed us, smacking his lips : dances 
on board and ashore, visits to the 
“Blow-holes”” and to the Tombs of 
his ancestors, tennis with the Chief 
Justice, bathing picnics, and football 
matches for the sailors. This was 
where I came in. 

But when I asked permission to use 
the Royal Parade Ground for a game 
of cricket his smile disappeared and his 
large, good-natured face clouded over. 

“Cricket match ?”’ Tungi repeated 
doubtfully, and relapsed into a gloomy 
silence. 

I could not make out what had 
gone wrong. Surely the missionaries 
could not have declared cricket an 
evil game which, like dancing and 
cards, led straight to Hell. There 
must be some other reason for the 
royal displeasure. 

The Prince slowly drained his glass, 
and as he put it down it was clear 
that he had reached a decision. 

“If it doesn’t take longer than a 
fortnight,” he said at last. But he 
vouchsafed no explanation for this 
singular proviso, even when I assured 
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him that our match would last only 
for one afternoon, if as long. Then 
he had to be off, and he promised 
cheerfully to bring the Queen along 
to watch the game. 

The cruiser on the New Zealand 
Station visited Nukualofa once a 
year to show the flag; this may have 
been the underlying idea, in practice 
it provided a gorgeous excuse for the 
business community to do no work 
with clear consciences while they 
entertained us. What was a week 
in the timeless existence of a South 
Sea island, and, anyhow, they could 
lean back, with a year to recover 
when we had gone. Not that the 
week was seven days and nights of 
hectic dissipation; far from it. The 
first item on our programme was & 
drive to view some natural phenomena 
known as the ‘‘ Blow-holes.” 

Next morning a subdued but repre- 
sentative party of officers stepped 
out of the Commodore’s barge into 
the sickly sweet cloying smell of 
copra on the wharf, and made their 
way to a line of Ford cars drawn up 
along the road. Punctually at ten 
o'clock, with Prince Tungi and the 
Commodore sitting bolt upright im 
the back seat, the leading car moved 
off at a decorous twenty miles 
an hour. We drove through the 
capital, which was certainly not a 
town and not exactly a village—it 
was @ collection of palm-thatched huts 
and board-fronted stores, scattered 
about haphazard under the palms, 
We saw no bars or cafés, because 
Tonga was dry, except for one oasis, 
the Nukualofa Club. Nor did we 
meet or see any other traffic, for the 
simple reason that every car on the 
island was in the solemn procession, 
which wound past the club and the 
stores and out into a succession of 
coconut plantations. 
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During the whole of our drive we 
never met a hill: the island of Tonga 
is completely flat, if you except a 
couple of small protuberances. The 
names given to these, Mount Zion 
and Cook’s Hill, are descriptive of 
the islanders themselves, who are 
enthusiastic Chapel folk, and talk 
about Captain Cook as if his ship 
only sailed away one day last week. 
As we drove along a_ pleasantly 
shaded white road our host, the Finance 
Member of the Cabinet, a Scot with 
waxed moustaches and a pale-blue 
eye, made his first remark. “ Just 
look at these roads,” he said proudly, 
“right round the island, built of 
coral and limestone, and all paid for, 
every yard.” He went on to inform 
us that Tonga was the only country 
in the world without a National 
Debt—not that such a satisfactory 
state of affairs had always existed. 
There had been a day, we gathered— 
it was before his time, of course— 
when the finances of Tonga had not 
been so well regulated. Why, when 
the old King had granted the country 
@ constitution, the feasting to cele- 
brate this welcome event had gone 
on for two whole months, during which 
no work was done and nine thousand 
pigs were eaten. “Nine thousand 
pigs!” he shouted at us over his 
shoulder as he took a corner; ‘ would 
you believe it, and I don’t suppose 
@ soul in the place had the foggiest 
idea what a constitution was—and 
there wasn’t a porker left on the 
island.” 

The line of cars had pulled up 
at the side of the road for a breather. 
“Same all over the islands,” he 
went on as he produced a bottle of 
whisky from the tool-box under the 
back seat; “‘ any fiddling little thing 
is made an excuse for a feast. Look 
at Samoa—I take mine just as it 
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comes, thank you—look at Samoa; 
the place would have gone back into 
primeval jungle if the authoritigg 
hadn’t stepped in. What’s that} 
No, they’re a Mandate—nothing what. 
ever to do with constitutions—their 
trouble was cricket.” 

We sat comfortably on the grag 
verge, and, while the cicadas kept up 
their unceasing song over our heads, 
we learned how cricket was nearly 
the cause of a national bankruptcy, 
“It did far more damage than the 
rhinoceros beetle, that pest which 
attacks coconut palms.” When one 
village played another, so it seemed, 
the visiting side brought the entire 
village with it—old men and women, 
children and dogs. What with long 
speeches and songs whenever some. 
one made a big hit or a wicket fell, 
and a sort of drumhead court martial 
on anybody who missed a catch, a 
match took anything up to three 
weeks. There was no niggling two 
innings a side about their game— 
each side batted alternately until the 
food ran out. There was a feast 
every night, of course, and no work 
done in either village. Crops died 
for want of attention, reserves of food 
were eaten up, no copra was pro- 
duced—and all because of cricket. 
He made it sound rather like a Rake’s 
Progress. In the end the authorities 
had introduced a law limiting the 
duration of cricket matches in Samoa. 

“Just to be on the safe side,” 
he ended, putting the cork back in 
the bottle, “‘I got Tungi to bring im 
a similar law in Tonga. Cricket! 
My foot!” 

‘“‘What’s the limit in Samoa?” 
I asked as we drove on. 

‘““A week, I think, but we made 
ours a fortnight; it looked better— 
not so repressive.” 

Suddenly the trees ended and we 
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yere facing the glittering Pacific. 
“Here we are,” said the Finance 
Member briskly as the cars drew up 
ma stretch of grass in the open. 
We gazed at the heaving ocean, 
apty except for a canoe with a 
dirty triangular sail a little way out. 
We contemplated the ocean, we 
examined the canoe, we glared down 
in silence at a depressing foreshore 
of dirty coral and wondered why we 
had been brought here. Then, away 
to the right, a little spirt of foam 
bung in the air for a second and 
dissolved. Another spirted up, and 
mother, like the bursts of very small 
shells seen from a distance. They were 
caused by the swell suddenly meeting 
the beach and rushing into clefts 
and fissures in the coral, to spirt up 
in these miniature fountains through 
mall holes. 

“Blow-holes,” said our host gloomily ; 
“nothing tremendous, are they ? Let’s 
have a drink. Now if only they were 
whacking great spouts thirty feet 
high,” he went on, as the white 
puff-balls appeared and dissolved in 
a jerky rhythm, “ they might attract 
tourists if we advertised—and tourists 
mean money to the island. But 
who’d be damn fool enough to come 
all the way to Tonga just to look at 
those ’’—pointing with his glass— 
“when they can go to Rotorua and 
get all the geysers they want, with 


fehing and hot baths into the 
bargain ? " 
Who, indeed? The blow-holes, we 


had to agree, were hardly worth one 
dick from an American  tourist’s 
tamera ; so that when the squeak 
of a cork going back into its bottle 
gave the signal for departure we got 
into our car with indecent eagerness. 
“Taking you a different way back,” 
sid our host after a while—to our 
surprise, for we had noticed no 
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difference in the scenery. ‘‘ Copra,” 
he announced with a wave of his 
hand at the endless plantations on 
either side of the white road, “ copra 
at fifteen quid a ton means a balanced 
exchequer.” Dogs came out to bark 
as we rattled past villages in the 
clearings, and sometimes a stately 
woman with a basket of yams on her 
head gave us a slow smile from the 
side of the road. But it was not 
until we had covered several miles 
and were again in sight of the sea, 
stretching away into the blue distance, 
that he completed his train of thought : 
“It’s when it gets down to single 
figures that I get the shivers.” We 
could see our ship by now, her brass- 
work winking in the sun, the Jack 
flapping languidly in the light breeze. 
Our boat had just left the boom on 
her way in. “ Want to extend this 
wharf so that the Tofoa, and perhaps 
your ship, can get alongside—only 
do that if the price of copra holds,” 
he said as he pulled up. Devoutly 
hoping that it would not, because 
the last thing we wanted was to lie 
alongside a shimmering dusty wharf 
crawling with copra beetles, we 
thanked our host, who was not coming 
to our dance that night. ‘“‘ Don’t 
dance, and, being a bachelor, don’t 
have to go and look on if I don’t 
want to. See you up at the club 
some time,” and he drove off, 
doubtless on his way to its cool 
veranda. He and our other hosts 
of that morning had done their duty, 
if the blow-holes had not. 

We got back on board to find the 
quarter-deck littered with all the 
red-and-white flags in the ship, which 
the signalmen, busy with paim and 
needle, were making up into a cere- 
monial awning. The Captain of the 
Quarter-deck, a stubborn man of 
fixed ideas who held that a quarter- 
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deck rigged for a dance should look 
as much like the ‘ Winter Garden’ 
of a seaside hotel as he could make 
it, had already placed his usual collec- 
tion of greenery in sawn-off rum casks. 
Up here in the islands he used palm 
fronds and bamboo; in Auckland or 
other large towns he always borrowed 
a selection of revolting pot plants 
from the local Botanical Gardens. 
All the dog-watches he carried on a 
sort of guerrilla warfare against the 
Torpedo Party rigging the backbone 
cireuit of electric lights; he tried to 
prevent them from smearing the 
glossy polish of the after gun shield, 
and morosely followed them round with 
a damp cloth, wiping their footprints 
from his immaculate planking—a use- 
less occupation; for his deck would 
be ruined anyhow immediately the 
dancing started. 

The wine steward spent a busy 
afternoon at the soda-water machine 
in the officers’ bathroom, and gradually 
built up a sufficient stock at the bar, 
which had been rigged as usual in 
the after-end of the starboard waist. 
Mr Simmonds, the Messman, who 
had done this sort of thing all round 
the world, chased us out of the Ward- 
room after our meal so that he 
could get on with his preparations for 
a stand-up supper. He looked thought- 
fully round the Mess, gave orders for 
the jellies, which showed a tendency 
to collapse in this heat, to be taken 
back to the refrigerator, glanced at 
the clock over the trap-hatch, then 
hurried off with trays of pins to the 
Commodore’s cabin, which was to be 
the ladies’ cloakroom. 

The officers’ cabin flat was the 
usual babel of bad language and 
shouts of, ‘ Who’s got a fifteen-and- 
a-half neck ? I’m clean out of collars.” 
But by eight o'clock, hot and un- 
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comfortable in dress trousers with 
gold lace down the sides, we had 4ll 
been chased up on deck by the Com. 
mander’s messenger. Arrangements 
for a dance in ‘D’ Class cruisers never 
varied, so that she was the sate 
whether she were giving it in Gibraltar 
or the South Seas. The differencs 
was in our partners. On this evening 
—except for the wife of the Chief 
Justice, who was a_ silvery-haired 
lady from Cheltenham—they were all 
lightish brown in complexion, and ag 
we danced gave us an occasional 
whiff of coconut oil instead of Moly: 
neux Cing. Between dances they 
conversed in clipped English, affably 
enough, but on a limited number of 
subjects, and, except that the coconut 
oil—their only cosmetic—had soiled 
the necks of their frocks, were dressed 
like our partners anywhere else, ‘if 
@ year or two astern of the fashion. 

The Queen did not dance ; instead, 
the Commodore led us up one by one 
to where she sat enthroned in 4 
Wardroom armchair between two 
potted palms, for a minute or two of 
forced conversation. If her Majesty 
were bored with the whole entertain- 
ment she was far too queenly to 
show it, and gave an _ invitation 
through the Commodore for five 
officers to take tea at the Palace the 
next afternoon. 

Punctually at four-thirty those of 
us who had been unsuccessful in the 
draw (the others were off on a fishing 
expedition) approached a house which 
locked as if it had been intended for 
Streatham, but had fetched up m 
the Pacific by mistake. Little towers 


and turrets jutted out of its steep, 
pitched roof, but it was of wood, not 
yellow brick, with a broad balcony 
and veranda. A smiling Tongan git, 
who had been on the look-out, ushered 
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yw into a drawing-room with anti- 
macassars on the chairs. She was a 
lsdy-in-waiting, she informed us, and 
the Queen would soon be in. “I 
hear the dance on board last night 
was marvellous,”’ she sighed enviously. 
“It was such a shame I was on duty 
and couldn’t go.” 

“On duty ?” we echoed. “ But if 
you're a lady-in-waiting and the Queen 
was there .. .” 

“Oh! I mean on duty at the 
Telephone Exchange; that’s where 
I work.” 

While we were digesting this the 
Queen swept into the room, and we 
realised at once why she had been so 
thoughtful as to watch the dancing 
instead of joining in the fun. She 
was well over six foot tall, which is 
large for a Tongan and outsize for 
a Queen. She had been to school 
in Sydney and talked English well, 
so that tea was a homely meal which 
we enjoyed. Her name was “ Salote,” 
which we took for a melodious native 
Tongan name, but not at all. 

When her great-great-grandfather 
became a Christian he decided to 
take European names for himself 
and his wife on their baptism. After 
looking round he decided that he 
could not do better than choose the 
names of King George III. and his 
Queen Charlotte. These the Tongans 
had softened to Siaosi and Salote. 
His choice was prophetic, because he 
became the first king of all Tonga, 
and, as King George Tupou, reigned 
for fifty years. 

When tea had been cleared away 
the Queen suddenly asked, ‘‘ Would 
you like to see our greatest royal 
treasure ?’’ While we were preparing 
ourselves for dazzling feather cloaks, 
or a lustrous great pearl the size 
of a guil’s egg, the lady-in-waiting 


reverently laid out on the table a 
bale of cloth. It was red baize, finely 
woven, rather of the texture of modern 
billiard cloth. 

“You don’t see material like that 
nowadays,” said the Queen with the 
enthusiasm of a girl. ‘“‘ Americans 
have offered fantastic numbers of 
dollars for it, but it will never leave 
Tonga. You see, Captain Cook gave 
it to us when he was here.” 

“Yes, his boat used to make fast 
when he landed,” Tungi remarked 
casually—he had dropped in towards 
the end of tea—‘‘to that old tree 
not far below the wharf at Maofanga.” 

I had a sudden vision of a smart 
boat’s crew, sweat-rags round their 
foreheads, tossing their oars, as the 
neat figure of Captain Cook in cocked 
hat and buckled shoes stepped out 
of the boat on to the uneven coral ; 
of a boat’s crew joking together, 
albeit with flint-locks primed in the 
bottom of the boat, as the natives 
crept eloser and closer to examine 
the strangers; of a high-masted ship, 
her gunports open to catch the breeze, 
lying where the lean, grey cruiser was 
anchored now. 

We were not allowed to leave 
until we had seen “the tortoise.” 
We had seen enough turtles in Tonga, 
but a tortoise, apparently, was a 
great rarity. We were not over- 
enthusiastic, considering that other 
people’s pets, like their stamp collec- 
tions, give more pleasure to their 
owners than to a casual stranger, 
and a tortoise sounded duller than 
most pets—but perhaps this one did 
tricks. So we searched the garden 
half-heartedly until we saw a little 
pile of leaves moving of their own 
at the far end. The Queen leaned 
down and scratched his shell. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Cook gave us a pair when he 
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visited us the second time, but the 
other one died.” The tortoise stuck 
his wicked old head out and surveyed 
us with evident disapproval. Perhaps 
he considered that for naval officers 
we were in the wrong rig. As he 
stalked off with ponderous dignity, 
when he had seen enough of us, we 
did some quick mental arithmetic. 
“A hundred and fifty years old, if 
he’s a day,” said Guns, who was used 
to figures. Then Tungi bore us off 
to the club, where he informed us 
that the tortoise had the status of a 
chief, and that instead of scratching 
his back we should have addressed him 
as “Sir Tortoise,” or by his Tongan 
title, Tu’i Malila. 

We got through a couple of rounds 
of the ship’s soccer competition in 
games played of an evening on the 
Royal Parade Ground. Libertymen 
returned hot and sunburned, with 
sacks which wriggled and squeaked 
as they stepped over the gangways. 
Bunches of green bananas hung in 
the Topmen’s and Fo’c’slemen’s lockers, 
and the Commander had to forbid 
the bringing of any more coconuts 
on board, because the oil from their 
flesh, when trodden into the deck, 
made a stain that only a scraper could 
remove. We cleaned ship and went 
to general quarters, and every day the 
sun shone out of a cloudless sky. We 
danced again in a hall ashore with 
the same partners, and this time the 
lady-in-waiting was not “ on duty.” 

And at last we came to the final 
item in our programme, the cricket 
match. The list of the team put 
up on the ship’s notice-board was 
grandiloquently headed, “ Royal Navy 
v. Tongatabu.” The sailor who blandly 
informs you that he has represented 
“the Navy” at this or that game 
generally does so on the strength of 
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having played football for his gun. 
boat one Christmas Day at Wuhu, 
We landed at two o’clock on the 
shimmering wharf and made og 
way slowly towards the ground. The 
straggling little procession, which 
makes up a light cruiser’s cricket team, 
is much the same whether it is landing 
to play up on the Corradino at Malta 
or on the Royal Parade Ground in 
the capital of the Friendly Isles, 
Three officers in flannels led the way, 
Then came a Stoker Petty Officer, 
our fast bowler, deep in a discussion 
on beer with the Chief Writer, im. 
maculate in freshly laundered whites, 
carrying the scorebook, a battery of 
pencils, and the gunnery office bino- 
culars. A group of sailors in Number 
Six uniform, except that they were 
wearing gym shoes, sauntered happily 
along, involved in some sailors’ argu 
ment which would continue spas- 
modically the whole afternoon. A 
couple of sweating boys struggling 
with the cricket-bag between them 
brought up the rear, under the stern 
eye of the Physical Training Instructor, 
who, though he did not play, con- 
sidered that no “organised” game 
could properly take place without him, 
We all wore those uncomfortable in- 
verted soup-plates, called sun-helmets, 
which made us look rather as if we 
had strayed out of a stained-glass 
window; all of us, that is, except 
the Captain of Marines, who had 
worked out the declination of the 
sun for this latitude and said it was 
all nonsense to wear sun - helmets, 
whatever the orders were. He defiantly 
wore his battered old grey Homburg. 
It took twenty years and a war i 
the Pacific to bring their Lordships 
round to his way of thinking, but 
the soldier was never one to be dis- 
couraged by lack of appreciation for 
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jig theories. And he had the madden- 

ng knack of being right in nine out 

if ten Wardroom arguments; in the 

nth he merely said that ‘ Chambers’s 

facyclopeedia,’ to which we referred 

il questions, must be wrong. He 

yas, in fact, a bit of an aching tooth, 

md he had volunteered as umpire 

not because he particularly liked 

sanding about under a hot sun, but 
because he was one of those curious 
people who know the rules of every 
gme without playing a single one 
of them. He really liked rules—he 
even read the King’s Regulations for 
When we lost the toss our opponents 
nystified us by putting us in to bat. 
The soldier had borrowed from the 
sick-bay a smock which was too 
big for him and did up at the back, 
but he insisted on wearing it, because 
he disapproved of the short white 
coats’ umpires wore in Australia, and 
this garment was the nearest the ship 
could produce to the proper article. 
§0, with his skirts flapping round his 
legs, and smelling strongly of dis- 
infectant, he walked out to stand 
umpire at the ‘lagoon end.’ A 
fringe of palm trees marked one 
boundary, while a couple of low, 
stone buildings with corrugated iron 
roofs, just where a ‘ cowshot’ would 
land, formed the other. These were 
the Houses of Parliament. Our 
Opponents consisted of about half 
Tongans in that kilt affair called a 
‘lava lava,’ and the remainder mis- 
sionaries and planters who had sunk 
their differences for the afternoon. 

The bowling opened from the 
soldier’s end, and our first two wickets 
fell quickly, chiefly because the bats- 
Men did not get back from square 
leg in time. The bowler was a Tongan 
Whose bowling was easy: it was his 
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action that did the damage. After 
@ long run he leaped in the air like 
a@ ballet dancer to release the ball, 
which travelled very slowly towards 
the wicket. The Stoker Petty Officer 
had got the measure of this chap, and 
all was going along peacefully when 
the soldier suddenly “ no-balled ” him. 

The game stopped and I hurried 
out from the shade of my palm tree 
to join the little group clustered 
round the bowler’s end. 

“Oh, come on, can’t you stretch 
@ point in a friendly game like this ? ” 
mid-on was saying; “ there’s surely 
no need to stick too closely to the 
rules.” . 

“Laws, I suppose you mean,” the 
soldier acidly corrected him; “ the 
conduct of the game of cricket is 
governed by a code of laws.’’ There 
was an awed silence at this. 

“But what’s he doing wrong?” 
objected square leg as he joined the 
group. ‘“‘ He isn’t throwing or jerk- 
ing, and certainly doesn’t drag his 
foot. Anyhow, nobody has ever no- 
balled old Namula before.” Namula 
all this time had been standing 
in the background taking only an 
academic interest in the discussion. 

“I am perfectly aware of that,” 
returned the soldier, and I recognised 
that mulish look in his eye, “ but 
Law Eleven distinctly states that a 
bowler shall deliver the ball with one 
foot on the ground behind the bowling- 
crease. This man, and God knows 
how he does it, actually delivers the 
ball while he’s in the air. It took 
me a couple of overs watching him 
to make quite sure.” 

“*But you can’t no-ball him,” said 
cover-point, trying a new line; “ he’s 
bowled like that all his life.” 

** Never mind that,” said the oppos- 
ing captain, a missionary. “I'll have 
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ye knaw he’s my senior churchwarden, 
and it would be bad for his standing 
in the Church if it were acknowledged 
he did not obey the rules—laws,” 
he hurriedly corrected himself, ‘ even 
of a game.” 

But the soldier just stood there 
rattling the six pebbles in his pocket, 
and finally I took the other captain 
to one side. After pointing out to 
him that our umpire belonged to a 
corps which had never been known 
to surrender, whose battle honour 
was Gibraltar, I informed him that 
this member of it was a particularly 
virulent specimen and that nothing 
would induce him to alter his decision. 

“‘ Ay,” replied the missionary sur- 
prisingly, ‘‘the umpire is the sole 
judge of fair or unfair play—forty- 
three. I'll go on meself.” 

He bowled nasty little slow twisters 
and we were all out for under a 
hundred. After a longish tea interval, 
Namula, the bowler, who had an eye 
like a hawk and a devastating ‘ cow- 
shot,’ was carting ball after ball on 
to the tin roofs of the Houses of 
Parliament, and as the ball bounced 
and rattled down the corrugated 
iron I became apprehensive lest the 
legislators should be disturbed in 
their deliberations. But I was in- 
formed that Parliament was not sitting 
—it was watching the match. The 
pause in the game while both teams 
were lined up and solemnly presented 
to the Queen and Prince Tungi un- 
settled Namula, and our fast bowler 
clean-bowled him soon afterwards. 
The Tongans batted cheerfully in 
bare feet, without pads or gloves, 
and it began to look as if our total 
would be easily passed, when their 
captain, who was batting, suddenly 
started sniffing the breeze with his 
head in the air, then gazed up into 
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the sky and over to the palm tregg, 
much as an experienced seaman would 
who feels the approach of a hurricane, 

“Done to a turn,” he announced 
suddenly at the end of an over of 
mine. ‘‘ We declare!” 

“ But you'll win the game in ap. 
other quarter of an hour,” I stammered, 

“Can’t help that; we declare; 
mustn’t let ’em burn—the sucking. 
pigs, I mean,” he explained when he 
saw the expression on my face. ‘“ Come 
on, the feast’s ready!” And he led 
the way over towards the far boundary, 
where smoke had been rising among 
the trees ever since tea. 

Both teams squatted cross-legged 
round a long piece of matting, about 
the length of a cricket pitch, on which 
the feast had been laid out in the 
slanting shadow of the palms. He 
was right about the sucking - pigs, 
and we burned our fingers like Charles 
Lamb’s Chinaman. At a Tongan 
feast there is little choice in the 
matter. If you do not grab quickly 
at that strip of meat between the 
backbone and the ribs—the most 
succulent part of all—then your next- 
door neighbour most certainly will. 
Using our fingers with the best of 
them we tore strips of crackling and 
tender white meat from crisp and 
juicy sucklings which almost sizzled, 
they were so lately off the embers. 
I was cooling my tongue on some 
bread - fruit and finding it stodgy, 
tasteless stuff like dough, when & 
number of females, of all ages from 
grandmothers down to infants of 
four or five years old, began to form 
themselves into a group, as if they 
were about to be photographed. The 
taller women stood, forming the back 
row, some were kneeling, and i 


front of these others sat with the 
youngsters squatting on the gras 
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jetween their knees. “They are 
joing to perform one of our Tongan 
dances,” my neighbour informed me ; 
“st the special order of the Queen,” 
he added through a mouthful of 
acking-pig and yam. To sit down 
m the grass seemed a funny way of 
darting a dance, but I helped myself 
toa mango and waited in silence. 

Two men in the background started 
to beat out an accompaniment from 
scouple of hollow logs ; then, without 
warning or signal, the group of women 
broke into song. As they sang they 
moved their arms from side to side 
across their bodies with a flick of the 
wrists, like an Indian club swinger, 
at the end of each movement. Grand- 
mothers and toddlers were in such 
perfect time that it seemed as if all 
those swaying arms belonged to the 
group as a whole and not to separate 
individuals. The Royal Marine officer 
said their drill was almost up to King’s 
Squad standard. Your eye left their 
faces and became hypnotised by those 
well-turned hands and arms, whose 
shapeliness and grace had so fascinated 
Captain Cook when he witnessed the 
same dance one hundred and fifty 
years before. What the song was all 
about we did not know; it may 
have been of love and war. It was 
the song the lotus-eaters sang. Now 
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it was soft as the trade wind sough- 
ing through the palm-tops; then, 
wild and shrill, it was the hurricane 
whipping the leaves to frenzy, only 
to die down abruptly into the slow 
peace of a calm. And all the time, 
like the burthen of surf pounding along 
the reef, the drums kept up their 
booming. The girls who waited on 
us brought round water for our 
fingers, but we hardly noticed them. 

The shadows lengthened until they 
disappeared, and suddenly the velvet 
sky was full of stars—not a few 
twinkling mistily, but myriads, blazing. 
We could no longer follow the staccato 
movements of the singers, but still 
their song rose and fell, and when 
the full moon soared over the tops 
of the palms we stood up and stretched 
and realised that the song had ceased, 
though its insistent rhythm was running 
on in our heads. 

We arrived back on board garlanded 
with flowers, and the Physical Train- 
ing Instructor, with a chaplet of 
frangipane still round his neck, 
reported stiffly to the Officer of the 
Watch, “‘ Cricket party returned, sir, 
please.” 

At six next morning the cruiser 
sailed, and by the time we sat down 
to breakfast the palms of Nukualofa 
had sunk into the sea. 





THESE I HAVE LOVED. 


BY H. RAYNE, 


“So, for their sakes I loved, ere I go hence, 
And the high cause of Love’s magnificence, 
And to keep loyalties young, I'll write those names . . .” 


Atas! names only; for the beasts 
of which I write live only in memory. 
Their lives were short and, with one 
possible exception, ended in tragedy. 

I begin with Baraka, whose advent 
was this wise. My mud-and-wattle, 
thatched bungalow stood on an 
eminence that lay inland about 
eighteen miles from the Kenya coast. 
On one side a forest of great trees 
halted abruptly within a hundred 
yards of my bedroom window. From 
the other side and from the back 
the long gently falling slopes allowed 
a fair view across cultivated plots 
of land, each with its two or three 
great mango and, generally, irregular 
clumps of coconut, cashew-apple, and 
other trees. From the front veranda 
one looked along a road that ran 
straight down through long grass to 
the native village, three-quarters of 
@ mile distant, where Sultan Omari 
and his clerk lived. 

It was Ramadan; and as the 
people (Muhammadans all) were fast- 
ing I saw not a soul about when I 
came out from lunch and sat to drink 
my coffee on the front veranda. I 
had been there but a few moments 
when a single man emerged from the 
collection of huts and walked briskly 
towards me along the road until he 
came to a point where it narrowed, 
and the tops of the long grass and 
shrubs on each side reached inwards 
to one another without quite touching, 
or without obscuring my view of 
anyone passing between them. Here 
the man stopped for a moment to 
make sure, or so I conjectured from 


—Ruvrert Brooke. 


his attitude and stealthy manne, 
that he was not being followed. 

It so happened that there stood, 
mounted ready on its tripod-stand 
close by my side, a powerful telescope; 
through it I was able to identify 
clearly the man on the road below 
as Mahomadi, the Sultan’s clerk, an 
ostentatiously pious and rather nice 
old gentleman highly respected by 
me and everyone else who knew him, 
But one never knows, so I kept him 
under observation until he dived into 
the long grass on the right side of 
the road. Here for a moment he 
disappeared. But I picked him » 
again in an abandoned garden. As 
he stood there peering about I saw 
in his hand a small parcel wrapped in 
white paper, and clasped lightly round 
his neck what might easily be the 
arms of a native child riding pick-a 
back ; but I soon discovered as their 
little owner slithered to the ground 
that they belonged to a monkey. 

Mahomadi, certain he was unob- 
served, sat down and undid the 
parcel. In it were two bananas and 
a roast chicken: I could see them 
through the telescope as clearly # 
if they were in my own hands. He 
gave the fruit to the monkey and 
ate the chicken himself, picking each 
bone clean with his teeth. When he 
had finished, the remains of the feast 
were rolled up in the paper and buried 
in a hole that he dug in the ground 
with the sheath-knife stuck in his belt. 

When Mahomadi stepped back out 
of the long grass on to the road my 
native servant, whom I had sent 
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fying with the message, was there to 
wy that his bwana (the white man) 
yould like to see him. A few minutes 
ister the old clerk greeted me on the 
yranda, and with great natural 
dignity sat himself down on the 
soo! my servant offered, and waited 
for me to speak. The monkey, first 
helping himself to a lump of sugar 
from the coffee-tray by my side, climbed 
mn to my shoulder. When the servant 
ramoved the tray he made a face and 
hurriedly munched up his sugar. 

“Mahomadi,” I asked, “is this 
the month of Ramadan ? ” 

“Yes’’; the old man was puzzled : 
to gain time he rose, cleared his 
throat, and spat over the veranda 
railing into the garden. “ Yes! during 
this month, between the rising and 
the setting of the sun, it is forbidden 
for a true believer to swallow even 
his own spittle.” He placed one 
hand on the telescope and remained 
sanding; then, ‘“ What does the 
master want with me?” 

I answered, “‘I sat in this chair 
after my mid-day meal and beheld 
avision; I saw...” and I related 
exactly what I had seen through the 
glass. The old man listened atten- 
tively. When I had finished he 
hawked once again over the veranda 
rail and commented, ‘‘ Yes, the bwana 
had a vision; but he forgets that I 
have been a sailor and have travelled 
far. And when I thought he could 
not see me I did not remember this 
durbini,” patting the telescope. “ But 
Iam old and I do confess that I no 
longer find it possible to observe 
the fast as younger men observe it, 
and as it is commanded in the Book. 
And my wife today cooked the chicken 
and said to me, ‘Allah is merciful ; 
let Allah be your judge; but there 
aré people about the house and in 
the house who will gossip and forget 
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your strength has been undermined 
by the passing years; take this food 
and go eat it quietly and alone where 
none save Allah will see you.’ And 
it so happened as the bwana saw for 
himself.’’ In face of this frank admis- 
sion I did not feel quite so clever as 
I had a few moments earlier. 

** And the monkey ?”’ 

** An Mboni offered it to the Sultan, 
The Sultan has no room for it in his 
house and gave it to me; but neither 
have I room for it in mine. And I 
had in mind, when I started out, to 
bring it to you.” 

And that is how Baraka, the bless- 
ing, came to me. I did not want a 
monkey ; but under the circumstances, 
feeling rather ashamed of myself, I 
had to accept this one. He immedi- 
ately settled in, and, being small 
and gentle and less mischievous than 
most of his kind, became popular with 
the servants. He had a free run of 
the place and amused himself and 
all of us by pulling faces at the natives, 
watching the cook at work in the 
kitchen, looking in a mirror and 
perpetrating minor mischiefs, such 
as putting his hand into a pot of red 
paint and then rubbing it on his 
face. When he knew he was due 
for a scolding he would climb up 
far out of reach into the rafters of 
the bungalow and peer anxiously 
below until he considered the trouble, 
whatever it may have been, was 
forgotten ; then down he would come 
on to my shoulder, remove my helmet, 
if it were on my head, and play with 
my hair. 

One day a little native girl appeared 
weeping noisily in front of the house. 
The monkey, she complained, had 
driven her away from her father’s 
small herd of sheep. “And God 

knows,”’ she sobbed, “how many 
are by now left alive.” This child, 
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about nine years of age, was related 
to my cook, that being her sole excuse 
for bringing the sheep to graze around 
the house, where they were all tres- 
passing; but the grass was lush and 
the kitchen hospitable. And what 
impertinence to trump up such a 
charge against our monkey! I say 
‘our,’ because the servants and 
some labourers within hearing came 
up and championed him as if they 
held, equally with me, a proprietary 
interest in the animal. 

But what nonsense; killing sheep, 
indeed — our little Baraka! Some 
misunderstanding, like that story of 
@ game-ranger at Nairobi who kept 
nine lion cubs running about his 
bungalow until they were nearly 
full grown. One day, during his 
absence, the unsuspecting Bishop of 
Mombasa opened this man’s gate 
and went in to pay a call. As he 
approached the front door the lions, 
roaming loose at the back, heard his 
footfall, and, mistaking him for their 
master returning from office, cantered 
round to welcome him home. A 
passer-by saw the terrified Bishop, 
the lions gambolling just behind, 
charging back down the drive. This 
time he leaped the gate on to the 
highway in the grim manner of an 
athlete pressed hard by his rivals 
over the last jump in a hurdle race. 
The lions stood on their own side of 
the gate for a few moments to watch 
him beating it down the road; then 
they went back to the house. 

Of course the girl was exaggerating ; 
anyhow, we must go and investigate, 
for she stuck to her story. Five full- 
grown sheep were found sheltering 
from the sun in the shade of a mango 
tree.. They were lying down; a few 
yards away Baraka. was _ intently 
engaged on picking .ticks from the 
coat of @ six-months’-old lamb that 
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stood docile and four-square, its -head 
turned to watch the monkey at work ; 
the whole a charming idyllic spens 
until... 

When Baraka became aware of oy 
presence he immediately assumed ¢p 
air of haughty surprise and resent. 
ment; but when the cook advanced 
on the lamb, the monkey, baring his 
teeth, gave first an impersonation of 
@ snarling lion, then, as the man 
did not retire, turned on a demon. 
stration of frightfulness; his eye 
appeared to glare and dim as the blue 
lids lifted and closed, and the pouch 
of his jaws swelled out like the hood 
of a hissing snake. So the cook 
hesitated and was lost ; as he foolishly 
turned his back to beat a dignified 
retreat Baraka took the opportunity 
to pounce on his ankle, and bit it 
to the bone. ‘“ By God!” yelled the 
cook and bounded into the air; and 
*“ By God!”’ again as he landed and 
covered the few yards that separated 
him from me at a pace that would 
have made a tortoise of any bishop 
I know in a trial of speed. Baraka 
went back to the lamb, and with 
one arm around its neck still managed 
to present an attitude of: ‘‘ Come on, 
the whole boiling of you and touch 
my lamb if you dare!”’ 

But we did dare, and it was a very 
heart-broken little monkey that lay 
in my arms and watched the small 
shepherdess departing with her flock 
intact. The last thing in the world 
I wanted was a pet lamb; but the 
episode, when I thought it over, was 
the cause of my purchasing this one. 
I was curious to learn how lon 
Baraka’s suddenly aroused affection 
would last. Next morning, when the 
lamb was delivered, he put both 
arms around its. neck and made greet 
eyes as he chattered and grunted 
welcome. Kalibalabut, the-best-lovel- 
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man-in-the-world, was his new friend’s 
very appropriate name—and from 
now on he was certainly that, Kali- 
halabut came to show—I could never 
judge what he actually felt—just as 
much affection for Baraka as one 
might expect from a sheep; he would 
gambol with his friend, and, rearing 
up on his hind-legs, arch his body 
and come down like a bucking bronco 
to deliver a butt wherever he could 
gt. one home, But that was no 
gertain indication of affection, for 
any man bending was irresistible ; 
once when he caught the Sultan 
stooping down to adjust a sandal 
he rammed his posterior so hard 
that his false teeth were jarred loose 
and fell on the ground. But as the 
Sultan was secretly proud of his 
dentures he was not at all angry. 
I grew to regard the relations between 
my two animals, rightly or wrongly, 
as those of an affectionate wayward 
child and its pet. 

Quite frankly, Kalibalabut only 
interested me because Baraka loved 
him and I grew fond of Baraka. The 
latter always spent the hours of 
darkness in the rafters of the un- 
eeilinged house where, of course, the 
lamb could not follow him. One 
night, after he had gone up there, 
I was sitting talking to Sultan Omari 
on the veranda when he suddenly 
pointed with his finger out into the 
night at what appeared to be two 
pin-points of light, the eyes of a hyena 
only a few paces distant reflecting 
back the bright light from the Tilly 
lamp that burned on the table. 

“Where is Kalibalabut ?” asked 
the Sultan in a hoarse whisper, his 
finger poised like a pistol. ‘‘ Where 
is Kalibalabut ?” The twin danger 
signals vanished as he spoke. We 
found the jamb, round the corner of 
the veranda that encircled the whole 
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house, blissfully oblivious of the 
powerful pair of jaws that were 
waiting the opportunity to crunch 
the life out of his succulent body. 
The remainder of that night he slept 
in the house ; and the Sultan promised 
that ere the sun set on the morrow 
he should have one of his very own, 
Next morning the whole village, men 
and women, turned up ; some brought 
poles with a V at one end, and others 
brought wattles—all from the adjacent 
forest; still others cut bundles of 
long grass or gathered hanks of tough 
pliable bark stripped from a shrub 
I had until then regarded as a pest. 
While they were doing this, Juma 
Sermala, the Sultan’s carpenter, marked 
out a circle on the ground, twelve feet 
in diameter; men came with bush- 
knives, and, scooping the earth out 
with their bare hands, made holes a 
few inches across all round where 
he had marked. Then others made 
a hoop of lashed and plaited wattles 
of the same diameter as the circle; 
into this one end of the rafters, pointed 
poles, were inserted, the other end 
being caught in a smaller hoop above 
so as to form a cone round which 
wattles to take the thatch were 
lashed. When the V poles for uprights 
had been fitted into the holes in the 
ground the cone was lifted up and 
settled in carefully between the crooks. 
And while the cone was being 
thatched to make a good roof, men 
tied wattles around the uprights; 
women plastered mud on to form the 
circular wall and kneaded it in between 
the wattles; long before sunset Kali- 
balabut’s excellent little house was 
finished, and, excepting for the door 
and window which Juma _ Sermala 
happened to have in stock, there 
was not a nail in it. I enjoyed that 
day ; throughout it the women laughed 
and sang, the lamb butted everyone, 
g 
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irrespective of sex, whom he caught 
bending, and the monkey, always in 
evidence, caused great merriment by 
his pranks. When Mahomadi the 
clerk presented his modest calcula- 
tion of the cost, it fell so far below 
my own estimate that I felt justified 
in doubling the amount. When the 
Sultan pronounced his considered 
opinion that the hut was proof against 
hyznas or any other vermin, I cordially 
agreed ; there was only one fault to 
be found—the door, which barred 
automatically when slammed, could 
not be opened from the inside. The 
Sultan said Juma would remedy that, 
but in the event he never did. “ And 
please God you'll be able to keep 
ever 80 many animals in there with 
Kalibalabut,” the Sultan remarked 
when he finished his inspection. I 
made no reply, but thought that one 
monkey and one lamb were sufficient 
for the present. 

I had in mind to take a few days 
local leave. I wanted to see the 
country lying north of the lower 
reaches of the Tana River, which 
large stream empties into the Indian 
Ocean at Kipini, near Lamu. So the 
Sultan sent to me one morning a 
guide and half a dozen stout native 
porters to carry the few light loads 
my servants had packed for the trip. 
When I came out from the house, 
all ready to start, I found the Sultan’s 
men playing with Baraka and Kali- 
balabut. I joined in the fun and 
wasted many minutes before giving 
the order to march. Baraka wanted 
to come; Kalibalabut was indifferent, 
and the last we saw of them they were 
standing together, the monkey with 
his arms around the lamb’s neck, 
watching us disappear. I played 


with the notion that monkey, lamb, 
black men, and white man were for 
the moment in tune with a common 
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God who called from the forest on 
our right; but I could make no 
sense of it. Somebody began to sing 
aloud, and we all joined in, a good 
marching song :— 
** Sheikh-ee, u-li, u-le-le 
Sheikh-ee, uli. 
Sheikh-ee, u-lee-ulelee 
Sheikh-ee, uli / 
Inn al khamisi, khamisi 


Akhwanak safar 
U-le-le, ulele, daar uthia,” 


Probably a corruption of some 
old Arabic song which the guide 
translated freely as meaning: “ Hail, 
holy man, we warn you that if your 
brethren depart on Thursday your 
back is going to ache.” Yes, it could 
mean that; and the melody was 
sweet and the porters had pleasant 
voices ; but the sun grew unbearably 
hot and at mid-day we halted to 
tap water from some palm trees that 
grew on the edge of a small open 
plain—up to now we had marched 
through park-like country along the 
edge of a forest. To my surprise, 
for I knew that, save occasionally 
for a few wandering Waiboni hunters, 
this area: was uninhabited, I saw 
several parties of men out there in 
the open. These, the guide said, 
were fishing—and there was no water 
anywhere within sight. Yet they 
were fishing, if digging live ante 
diluvian-looking fish weighing up t 
four pounds each out of deep, black 
soil can be so described. 

The fishermen belonged to the 
Pokomo, a small tribe inhabiting the 
banks of the Tana River. I needed 
no interpreter to translate what one 
of them graphically described—the 
floods, when the rains came, turning 
this dry ground into a marsh that 
sucked up the water noisily like 6 
thirsty man drinking greedily; the 
plunk, plunk of fish forcing their way 
above the soil as the water reduced 
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its consistency ; still the water pour- 
ing in to drown the vegetation until 
this plain becomes a lake and the 
fish are free and in their right element. 
A few months later the rains cease, 
and as the last of the surface water 
evaporates the fish wriggle their way 
like eels deep into the mud that in 
its turn dries up and is once again 
clothed, as we see it now, with long 
rank grass and other vegetation. 
And it is then that we men of Pokomo 
come, concluded the narrator, and 
one of us may easily dig out more 
good live fish in a day than he would 
trap or net in the running river during 
his lifetime. 

“Haya, bandika!” the guide 
whacked a box with his club. “ Haya, 
bandika /” pick up your loads. The 
porters, with a cheery “ Hi-walla!/ 
Hi-walla!” obeyed, but this time 
there was no singing as we headed for 
the first camp, now about five miles 
away. At first they discussed ani- 
matedly what they had just seen. 
“Ajabu!”? Wonderful! “ Shauri ya 
Muungu.” Arranged by God. No 
sientist could have explained more 
accurately nor in such simple language 
the life-story of those mud fish they 
were discussing. The conversation 
became spasmodic and then ceased, 
the pace quickened, we marched dead 
into the breath of a light wind, the 
day’s march was nearing its end; 
we came in single file to the edge of 
& glade where someone gave @ warning 
Siz-z-z, an arresting but gentle warn- 
ing. The leading porter stood perfectly 
still; the remainder came up right 
and left into line; forty yards ahead, 
under a tree laden with damson-like 
berries, stood three cow elephant and 
acalf. The loads were laid down ever 
80 quietly ; we knelt and sat, side by 
side, like children ata circus, to watch. 
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their long trunks to pick the berries ; 
we could hear their bellies rumbling 
and see their small eyes. The calf 
gambolled about like a puppy; quite 
unaware of our presence (had we 
been to windward they would have 
scented us immediately) they reminded 
me of three women in a garden pick- 
ing plums. The calf grew tired of 
playing and came to his mother 
seeking sustenance. Finding thesupply 
not so copious as he could wish, he 
gave her a good tug and a butt on 
the breasts. She left the fruit alone 
for a moment while with trunk poised 
like an arm she told the young rip 
not to be so rough. In a few seconds 
he was back again to deliver another 
butt. This time the mother’s admoni- 
tion was so serious that even I, and 
every man present, knew that if he 
did it again he was “for it.” 

But he was one of those mischievous 
little scamps who always do it 
again—and he did. This time his 
mother selected a stout leafy branch 
about six feet long from the tree 
under which she stood, balanced it 
carefully in her trunk, and striking 
an attitude of “I warned you this 
would happen,” gave that youngster 
such a lacing, the leaves flying like 
chaff in the wind at each blow, as 
I am certain he was to remember to 
his dying day. He ran away; but 
she could run faster; he dodged and 
she was more nippy than he was; 
he squealed like a pig being killed 
as the branch cracked down again 
and again on his mercifully thick 
hide until there was neither a twig 
nor a leaf left on it. When she was 
through with him he stood, a pathetic 
little figure, with ears drooping and 
trunk hanging limp like a piece of 
rope. Regarding him for a moment 
to make certain he was truly penitent, 
she then threw the branch dowm; 
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I knew she was thinking (and that 
he knew it too) “it hurt me more 
than it did him.” One of the porters 
laughed aloud, and within a few 
seconds the elephant were out of sight. 
We came to the camping - place, 
and there under a tree found two 
small, almost naked boys, who appeared 
at first sight to be drilling a hole 
through a hide sandal; but they 
were making fire. On a small soft 
stick, placed on the sandal, and 
shaped like a toy boat, they twirled 
what might have been the shaft of 
an arrow. The children knelt on one 
knee facing each other, one boy 
steadying the boat with his toes; 
one pair of palms started at the 
top end of the arrow and twirled it 
between them ; as pressure was applied 
the hands dropped down the stick, 
and when there was room above them 
the other pair came in. Soon the 
friction caused a powder to appear 
at the point of contact, from which, 
after a few minutes, a whiff of smoke 
floated up; still the little hands 
worked with the rhythm of a machine, 
the arrow twirled and twirled until 
you could see a glow (in the powder), 
which one of the small boys covered 
with dry moss placed ready on the 
sandal, as the other bent over and 
blew it into a flame. The guide 
explained that all boys of the hunter 
tribe, to which these belonged, learned 
to make fire in the manner I had 
just seen; later, as their muscles 
and skill developed, each would manage 
by himself. The guide further said 
that two Europeans, if they worked 
together like the boys, could make 
fire just as easily. I did not believe 
this ; but I bought the fire-sticks, and 
when, later, I gave them to some 
English boys and told them what the 
guide had said they proved, after some 
practice, that he was quite right. 
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Although I was the first white 
man the Waiboni boys had ever seen 
they were not in the least shy. Nor 
yet was their mother, a good-looking 
woman with Hamitic features, who 
came along and said she was going 
to have a baby and would stay there 
until it arrived; her husband wag 
hunting with others somewhere in 
the vicinity and knew where to find 
her. “And when the baby comes?” 
I inquired. ‘Oh, I shall take my 
children and accompany my husband; 
we never stay more than a few days 
in one place.” She explained the 
large number of wild fruit trees which 
I remarked around the camp; these 
were from the seed of berries which 
children and women had gathered 
when the latter came to have their 
babies ; and because they were here, 
expectant mothers ever since she 
could remember preferred this camp 
to any other. Close at hand grew 
one solitary mango tree laden with 
fruit; she could not tell how that 
came into existence; it was there 
before she was born. 

Next morning as the woman and 
her two sons watched us preparing 
to depart I noticed a movement under 
the single piece of calico she wore 
draped around her body, and heard 
@ persistent squeak. She smiled at 
my startled look and produced from 
her bosom a charming little mongoose 
for which I fell at first glance. This 
animal she would not part with for 
anything I could offer; but, she 
said, there was something else i 
which I might be interested. At 
sign from her the two boys ran off 
and came back with a young ostrich 
about the size of a small turkey. 
And this ostrich, carried in a light 
wicker cage the porters deftly twisted 
on the spot, came with us instead 
of going into: the pot, and in due 
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course arrived safely to join up with 
Baraka and Kalibalabut. Incredibly 
the three became fast friends, and in 
the hours of daylight wherever you 
gaw one the other two were not far 
away. There remained only one 
addition to be made to the family ; 
a friend of mine came to stay and 
he brought Tuppens, a lovely little 
East African lemur whose coat was 
soft to the touch as cotton - wool. 
He was a nocturnal animal; but 
I had my first sight of him by day 
as he lay with head buried between 
his arms and long tail curled over 
his chest—sound asleep. Just after 
sunset when he poked his squirrel- 
like head from the top of the dining- 
room wall where he lay, Baraka had 
already gone to bed. In the months 
that they were to remain with me 
they only met, and that not often, 
in the early mornings when the one 
arose earlier than usual, or the other 
was late retiring; and then they 
simply ignored each other. 

Time passed and Kalibalabut be- 
came portly and stored fat in his 
long tail until it became a load in 
itself. The ostrich, a stupid un- 
responsive bird, grew tall and lanky 
and unprepossessing; he and the 
lamb had nothing in common save 
that neither could bear to be separated 
from Baraka. We had many visitors, 
who thoroughly enjoyed the little 
entertainment our pets invariably 
afforded them at tea, always laid on 
the veranda. Baraka would appear 
with his followers and take his seat on 
the back of my chair. The ostrich 
liked to stand outside blinking his eyes, 
just below and within range of the 
table, so that when our attention was 
distracted he could shoot out his neck 
and gobble up ateaspoon. Then Baraka 
might leap on to his back, pull out 
& couple of feathers and manceuvre 
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him under a tree. And on to a branch 
of that tree the menkey, carefully 
calculating the distance, would take 
a flying leap and then, sliding down 
to the ground, return to his perch 
on the chair. From here he would 
reach out and help himself to a slice 
of pineapple or banana and offer it 
to Kalibalabut, who accepted always 
with a toss of his head and stamp of 
his foot. Baraka might now seize 
the sugar-basin from the table and 
carry it up the veranda pole on to 
the thatched roof of the house. And 
then Kalibalabut would be led out 
to receive a mock thrashing in view 
of the little thief above. And now 
Baraka would scurry down to the 
rescue, making such grimaces and 
noises as he considered necessary 
to drive away the lamb’s assailant ; 
but he always brought the sugar 
down when he came. And he always 
comforted the lamb with a cuddle 
and a few loving grunts before coming 
back to the chair. 

All day long Tuppens slept up in 
the roof, inside the bungalow. As 
dusk fell he would come forth and 
you might, as likely as not, see his 
kangaroo-like little figure walking along 
the top strand of a barbed-wire fence. 
My friend, who brought him to me, 
averred that he could climb like a 
fly up any perpendicular wall; I 
came almost to believe that. He 
liked to watch us at dinner, and 
could vault on and off the table 
or romp all over it in the most grace- 
ful and charming way without touch- 
ing or displacing a thing. If you 
held out your finger he would take 
it in his hand (lemurs have hands 
and feet almost exactly like monkeys) 
and give it a gentle squeeze. If 
there was sugar on the table he would 
advance upon it in little hops, arms 
akimbo like a pugilist ; but who could 
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deny anything to this exquisite, dainty 
little animal with the large amber eyes 
and intelligent squirrel head ! 

About the time of Tuppens’s advent 
I was joined by two European friends 
who rather encouraged the lemur in 
@ game that led ultimately to his 
undoing. In the middle of the night, 
when everybody was sound asleep, 
Tuppens often craved for company ; 
then he would pull out the mosquito 
curtains from the side of a bed and, 
climbing in, bounce like a ball up 
and down on the occupant’s chest 
until he woke up and played. An 
occasional guest, thus disturbed, might 
at first shout out in alarm ; but with 
one exception (an important one), 
nobody considered such an incident 
other than as a joke. 

The months passed away and the 
day came when we prepared ourselves 
for a long holiday in England. And 
as it was necessary we should all go 
together it was not easy to arrange 
for the welfare of our strange little 
family during our absence. Discuss- 
ing them one night, one of my com- 
panions remarked that they lived 
in a Garden of Eden, where grew 
everything they required—mangoes, 
pineapples, oranges, bananas, ground- 
nuts, cashew nuts, sweet edible peas 
on shrubs, and wild berries in pro- 
fusion. ‘“‘ And every native woman, 
man, and child their friend,” added 
the other. Yes, we all agreed, our 
pets had created, under our protec- 
tion, a little world and a friendly 
atmosphere which we ourselves deeply 
appreciated ; but not one of us gave 
a@ thought to the serpent whose visit, 
once upon a time, caused such chaos 
in the old Garden of Eden. 

That night, when Cox was reading 
in bed, he heard a thud and one 
bleat from a sheep; then all was 
silence. He read on and finished his 
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story; but before he turned oy} 
his butty-lamp there came to him 
an urge to rise up and ascertain if 
all was well with Kalibalabut. The 
thought of that bleat, now he wag 
no longer engrossed in the book, 
exercised and disturbed his mind, 
Taking his shot-gun and the lamp, 
and calling a young native servant, 
he proceeded to investigate. 

The pair came to the door of Kali. 
balabut’s hut and halted there fo 
@ moment to listen. Cox said after. 
wards that although no sound broke 
the stillness of that exceptionally 
dark night he was yet keenly aware 
that something sinister waited for 
him inside: he handed the lamp 
to the native boy and went in. Ob. 
scured by his own shadow, cast by 
the lamp behind, he saw a muddled 
shapeless heap lying on the floor, 
He stepped to one side and the light 
revealed the body of our Kalibalabut 
in the jaws of a great snake, his head 
and shoulders already out of sight 
down the reptile’s swelling throat. 

The snake, a python, lay very 
still; Cox said afterwards it might 
have been dead, except that its 
eyes glittered like sapphires. Then 
the man raised his gun, and, aiming 
carefully to avoid shooting into the 
lamb, who he hoped was not yet 
past rescue, fired. The snake dis 
gorged its prey and reared itself up: 
the boy panicked, threw down the 
lamp and bolted, slamming the door 
behind him. Juma Sermala had never 
adjusted the door, and Cox was locked 
in, in pitchy darkness, with a writhing, 
angry snake. When we others heard 


the shouting and rushed to the scene, 
we found the shot had carried away 
more than a foot of its tail. Although 
reduced to impotence it was still 
hissing and lashing about with what 
was left of its body; we soon settled 
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its account. Cox said nothing, but 
we realised that he had just undergone 
3 very unpleasant experience and 
packed him off to bed. We found 
that the reptile had entered the hut 
through the thatched roof and there 
was nothing now to be done save to 
lay the lamb’s body, its head and 
neck plastered with saliva, on one 
side and retire ourselves. 

In the morning it was decided 
that we would not allow Baraka to 
see the body of his friend. But he 
was so restless, and persisted so 
in trying to get into the hut, that I 
very reluctantly changed my mind. 
When he was allowed to enter he 
went straight to Kalibalabut, and 
lifting up his dead friend’s eyelids, 
chattered a little; receiving no re- 
sponse he went outside, came back, 
and tried again. I left him there 
for a few minutes. When I returned, 
Baraka had disappeared ; we hunted 
everywhere and could not find him. 
At tea-time a heavy thunderstorm 
and torrential rain drove him back 
to shelter; he came, soaking wet, 
and took his place on the back of 
my chair, but refused the sugar 
and pineapple that was offered. 
While we rubbed and dried and 
fussed him with a towel he lay pathetic- 
ally still, and afterwards moped about 
for the remainder of the day. 

Next morning Baraka was brighter, 
but still far from being the old cheery 
little animal we had learned to love. 
At tea-time he ate a piece of banana 
and once jumped on to the veranda 
railing to slap the ostrich’s head as it 
reached forward for a spoon. On the 
morrow’s morn he was very ill indeed 
—pneumonia. That night he died. 

There remained the ostrich and 
Tuppens. We intended to hand the 
latter over to the young man who 
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came to take charge while we were 
away—in the event not one of us 
ever returned. He said he did not 
like animals running about the house 
and would have a nice little cage 
made for Tuppens. So we sent the 
lemur to Sultan Omari, who willingly 
consented to take care of him. But 
one night, after we had gone, he 
came back to the bungalow looking 
for his old friends. In the course 
of his search he pulled out the young 
man’s mosquito curtain, and, climbing 
into his bed where he lay soundly 
asleep, bounced madly up and down 
on his chest. But this was a very 
careful, methodical young man, pre- 
pared, as always, for any emergency. 
Under his pillow lay a small-bore pistol 
and an electric torch. Tuppens sat 
up very still when the torch flashed 
in his face; mercifully, for I forgot 
to say this was at bottom a very 
nervous young man, the first shot 
killed him dead. 

The same hand that killed Tuppens 
slew the ostrich; but there was some 
excuse for that act. The bird roamed 
about the place for many months, 
friendly with very few and harming 
none until one day he suddenly went 
after the young man and kicked him 
in the stomach. I hope it was a good 
hard kick; but the bird paid the 
penalty with his life. When I heard 
that he, too, had gone I registered 
a vow that never again, in Africa, 
would I keep a pet. And that vow 
I observed until I met Khadicho the 
lioness and Sheba the cheetah. But 
they are another story. 

And I like to reflect, and hope, 
that maybe the young elephant calf 
whom we watched being thrashed by 
his mother is still alive and comes 
back sometimes to pick berries from 
the trees under which he was spanked. 
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UNDERSEA HUNTING IN CORSICA. 


BY DENIS CLARK. 


THE sport of undersea fishing, that 
is fishing with harpoon and goggles, 
has become enormously popular in 
the Mediterranean. It began, as far 
as I can ascertain, about 1937, when 
some hardy enthusiasts started to 
dive after fish with the primitive 
equipment of hand-trident and under- 
water glasses. In 1938 the first 
harpoon guns were on the market, 
long duralumin tubes with a powerful 
spring down their length, a pistol 
grip, and reel with ten metres of 
line. The harpoon, four feet long, 
is pushed into the tube, compressing 
the spring which is released by a 
trigger. Although in the water their 
effective range is but three metres, 
these weapons are not children’s play- 
things, as I discovered on letting one 
off on dry land. The missile soared 
ten times that distance, and it was 
patent that the salesman’s advice 
not to run risks of impaling oneself 
or companions was no idle chatter. 

During and since the war the 
equipment developed in quality, though 
design has not altered greatly. There 
are such refinements as oxygen bottles, 
which allow deeper dives and a longer 
sojourn below, but to me the great 
charm of this sport is its unencumbered 
simplicity. Wearing bathing shorts, 
goggles, and short breathing tube, one 
sets out, gun in hand, on the most 
enthralling of chases among the most 
thrilling of scenery. One is explorer 
and hunter in a new, untravelled 
country, perhaps the last unexplored 
country left on this planet. Here 
will be found beauty and danger, 
excitement and action. 

Learning to dive properly is the 


most arduous part of the training; 
for the best fishes live deep down 
in small caves and below overhung 
rocks. Here they must be sought; 
for the chance of shooting a fish jp 
open water is rare, except for such 
far-roaming kinds as mullet, bag, 
or the occasional tunny. The ideal 
maximum depth for the average man 
is about thirty feet. As far as I have 
been able to measure I have as yet 
done no better than some twenty. 
three feet (whereat I waged a titanic 
struggle with a giant shellfish), but 
then I am still a novice of only two 
seasons. The first essays over nine 
feet are fraught with discomfort. 
Sharp pains assail the car-drums, 
and the eyes strain outward and 
upward, so that one flies to the 
surface gasping and doubtful if such 
intolerable stresses are really worth 
while. But practice improves, until 
twice or three times that depth can 
be reached without trouble. 

Except by air, when, making our 
**bomb-run’’ on Genoa, we must 
have come within range of its night- 
hidden coast, I had not been near 
Corsica since 1938. This summer! 
was fortunate. I wanted to see that 
wild, lovely island again, revisit old 
places and friends, and, besides, I 
had heard that the fishing there 
was épatant. Early July discovered 
us, therefore, in Calvi, with a small 
portable canoe and undersea-fishing 
equipment. 

Of course the war had left its 
mark. Bastia, where we disembarked, 
was much damaged, with razed blocks 
of houses, sunken vessels, and small 
cemeteries with many white cross 
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commemorating ‘‘Unbekannte Sol- him take this as a compliment. He 
daten.”’ Calvi had scarcely been patted his grossa belly with a satisfied 


touched. Semper Fidelis, its motto 
(bestowed though by Genoa, not 
by the Corsicans), still adorned the 
gateway to its citadel, the last serious 
bombardment of which was conducted 
by Nelson, who lost an eye in the 
attack. To me the war’s most odd 
relic was a very fat Corsican who 
came strolling along the jetty dangling 
the largest lobster I ever set eyes 
on. Spying my harpoon, he invited 
me to fish with him in speech obviously 
acquired from the isle’s recent guest— 
the “ G.I.” 

Most Corsicans are courteous, though 
uninhibited. His prolonged and inti- 
mate contact with our war allies 
gemed to have left Casanova (that 
was his name) bumptious and with 
a kind of ingenuous tactlessness. To 
be more generous, perhaps he was 
like that before he became their 
local ‘‘ Director of Supplies,” an. office 
which had apparently entailed pro- 
vision of all possible soldiers’ needs 
from dancing-girls to goats’ cheese. 
On the destined morning I met him 
at half-past four and we set sail 
with three Calvi lobstermen. 

He admired my corduroy trousers. 
“Swell pants,”’ he said. Then helooked 
atmy gun. ‘‘ No good,’’ said Casanova. 
He examined my goggles perfunctorily, 
dabbed his fat fingers on gun, glasses, 
and breathing tube. “Zero, zero, 
zero !’’ he assessed them with enchant- 
ing frankness. Perhaps seeking to 
make conversation, he remarked next, 
“Your wife is too skinny. You 
should give her more to eat.’’ With- 
out going into the small matter of 
seven lean years in the homeland I 
could only muster one come-back at 
that early hour, the rather schoolboy, 
“And you’re a dam’ sight too fat!” 
His Italian blood doubtless made 


smile. ‘Rich American food,’ he 
explained. 

Arrived at our fishing ground he 
prepared for the sea. He was not 
tall, but round as a buoy, and must 
have weighed a fair eighteen stone. 
His skin was pallid and soft. He 
pulled on brief drawers of stuff that 
looked like fishing-net. Over nose 
and eyes he fitted a very small window 
framed in black rubber, inserting a 
short length of piping into his mouth. 
These adornments imposed on his 
fat, unshaved face appeared singularly 
grotesque. Next he donned big rubber 
“* frogfeet,”’ inherited from the Ameri- 
can anti-mine unit. For a moment 
he poised on the gunwale, with a 
ridiculous miniature arbalest (worked 
on the catapult system—‘“* My rubber 
gun,” he called it lovingly) gripped in 
one fist. Then he jumped with an 
atomic splash. 

I, who had been taught that the 
essence of this type of fishing was 
minimum water disturbance, foresaw 
for him little success. According to 
the book of rules every fish for a 
hundred yards would fly for its life 
from such turmoil. Yet he surfaced 
a short distance off, spouting like a 
whale, with a fine mullet on his 
harpoon. I followed him in, saw 
his frogfeet churning away like the 
screws of a steamer, trailing a bubbling 
wake. But I came out with only 
two fish, both of them small. I 
found the water too cold at that 
early hour. Casanova continued to 
swim for four hours and a half without 
once leaving the water, during which 
time he collected six or seven fish, 
each of about three pounds, two large 
octopus, and a ray, for whose divorce 
from the bottom he had to call for 
assistance. He returned only to the 
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home ship when its master became 
really angry, covered with smiles 
and bursting with pride like a child. 
When I complimented his endurance 
he said, “‘When my gas-pipe and 
glasses work properly I can stay in 
all day—not come out!’’ He glanced 
at my pitiful bag. ‘‘I would rather 
shoot myself than such a fish,’’ he 
told me jovially. 

This expedition rather damped my 
spirits. It seemed such a rough, 
slap-dash game as Casanova played 
it. What need for the slow, silent 
stalk, the rippleless dive which I 
had spent so much time practising 
round the sterile rocks of Cap Martin ? 
“I look in their holes and if they 
aren’t there I chase them inside and 
shoot them,’ he had informed me 
of his technique. It would not have 
surprised me to learn that they fled 
to dry land to escape that violent 
apparition. Also, he said, those frog- 
feet were an essential. ‘“‘ No frogfeet, 
no fishing,”’ he told me, and I, who 
had so far regarded them as ostenta- 
tious refinements my prowess hardly 
justified, felt my morale sinking lower. 

From that day I cautiously dodged 
him, deciding to try my own methods 
with only my wife for critic. But in 
spite of his boasted resistance Casanova 
was under the weather. For some 
days he lurked in his café. ‘I don’t 
feel so good,’’ he informed me. “I 
guess I got pneumonia in swimming.”’ 

A wicked mistral was blowing which 
made fishing not at all easy. Calm, 
clear water is the ideal, and this mistral 
blew on and on, rousing the sea and, 
allied with the scorching sun, all but 
flaying our skins. But Calvi has a long 
crescent shore of white sand with pine- 
woods behind. Thither we went, and 
I swam through the tumbling breakers 
into fair calmness beyond. Here 
was nothing but rippling silver with 
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the waves’ shadows dancing acrog 
it, yet from it every few yards young 
rays exploded. Out of the concealing 
sand they rose without warning, far 
more like birds or bats than fish ag 
they flapped off, long barbed tails 
atrail. I took snap shots, practising 
aim and deflection, but generally 
missed. They were not large enough 
for the pot, but they could be classed 
as sea vermin; for their envenomed 
daggers were a real menace to bathers, 
In deeper water I met a curious 
creature. Swimming face down, with 
mouth-gripped breathing tube feeding 
one’s lungs from a foot above the 
sea’s level, one has the illusion of 
gap of some feet between eyes and 
the elastic surface. In this gap, 
which can scarcely have been much 
more than ten inches, appeared a 
fish of dead white, with black lozenges 
on its sides like the gunports of old 
men-o’-war. It frolicked close round 
my head, then suddenly sank to the 
bottom and sat itself there. My 
excited first shot went astray, but 
the fish only shifted a few yards 
and watched me reload. Recharging 
the gun in deep water is simple when 
practised. The foot serves for leverage 
under the pistol grip and the harpoon 
is thrust down the tube with the aid 
of a small, concealed lever built 
into its head. So I found myself 
rearmed and face to face with my 
prey, which still waited regarding 
me with a bored, sullen expression 
on its comical white bulldog’s face. 
Behind its head was erected a black- 
and- white cockade furnished with 
spikes. It displayed no emotion 
when I approached to transfix it. 


Madame at our restaurant was 


delighted to behold this booty. She 
would cook it for supper that night. 
Then an old fisherman on the jetty 
started to shout in Corsican patois, 
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half Italian, half French. He rushed 
over, ordering everyone not to lay 
pands on it. “It is death! The 
worst fish in the sea!”’ he repeated 
dramatically, pulling a knife and 
exposing two long, wicked fangs inset 
in its gills. These he cut out, as 
also the small pied cockade. “A 
tyive,, which lies hid on the bottom, 
then ascends to stab other fish. A 
man can die if it pricks him.”’ Well, 
ignorance had been bliss. All the 
game it made very good eating. 

The sea was calm the next morning 
as we paddled across the great bay 
to a rocky headland with the ruins 
of a small tower. ‘‘ Martello towers ”’ 
come from Corsica. On every head- 
land is one, built within sight of the 
next around the whole island. Tradi- 
tion says they were used for watch 
and defence against raiding ‘‘ Saracen ”’ 
corsairs. There is a fine story, too, 
of a young French ensign who held 
one against the might of Admiral 
Hood until his ships set it on fire. 
Then out, after parley, and being 
granted full honours of war, marched 
the stripling with three or four men ! 
Mortola (myrtle) gave name to place 
and tower of this incident, and so 
the “martello tower’’ was adopted 
by England to protect our shores 
against Napoleon. Anyway, that is 
the Corsican story. 

There are many sea wonders round 
Corsica, wonders not met with in 
our own waters or those of France. 
Big brown sea-turtles, fan-shaped shell- 
fish two feet long or longer, and 
grotesque sun-fish the Corsicans per- 
versely call ‘‘ poisson de lune.”’ 

Equipped, stepping carefully to 
avoid the sea-urchins whose long 
black points menace foot and hand 
of the swimmer, I entered the sea. 
Taking off from this point was like 
plunging into a jungle or, rather, 


traversing its roof. I had never 
seen such vegetation, a low forest 
of all kinds of alge of different 
colours, among which reared and 
tumbled great rocks in untidy con- 
fusion. After the acres of grass-weed 
and featureless undersea views in 
the waters along the Riviera this was 
an amazing new landscape. And 
the fish! In France I was lucky to 
see one moderate-sized fish in a 
morning: here, from the moment 
my eyes first dipped under the surface 
I saw them disporting in dozens. The 
water was clear as if it did not exist. 
The fuzzy weeds, umber and pink, 
red and yellow and green, embraced 
the great rocks on which clung 
brilliant anemones with waving fingers, 
starfish of scarlet and purple, and 
myriads of bristling sea - urchins. 
Among them swam the schools of 
fish, fish I recognised from photo- 
graphs and Monaco’s aquarium, but 
had scarcely seen in the wild, and 
then only as wretched doomed minia- 
tures in the ruthlessly fished bays of 
France. But these were fine, robust 
fish, little troubled by man. Shoals 
of slab-sided “‘Sargues’’ (Diflodus 
Sargus), silvery green with black 
markings, weaved casual and lazy 
twenty or thirty feet down. Under 
the eave of a rock I could see those 
most beautiful fish the French call 
** Corbeaux,”’ or ‘‘ Corbes Noirs ”’ (Cor- 
vina Nigra), with their dark iridescent 
heads, large fins, and graceful, olive 
bodies. There they hung, slightly 
** nose-heavy,’’ detached in a splendid 
composure. I dived, and they quietly 
withdrew beneath their rock’s shelter. 
I could not follow them there. My 
head and ear-drums were bursting. 
The art in this diving is to double 
oneself, thrusting head well down 
and lifting the feet together up to 
the vertical. Now comes the difficult 
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moment; for the feet are clear of the 
water and powerless to help. One 
hand grips the “gun,’’ which for 
firing lies over the shoulder. To 
drag oneself down the first few feet 
from the surface the left hand only 
remains. At first I found I had to 
struggle to initiate my descent, and 
one must not struggle; for the tumult 
above them is communicated at once 
to the fishes’ receptive senses. I 
had to learn to slide down, and once 
feet were under and active again one 
shot down with smooth, easy swiftness. 
Thirty seconds should be long enough 
to do one’s business, though sometimes, 
of course, a search calls for a lengthier 
period. ‘* Frogfeet’’ have the advan- 
tage of thrusting one down very 
quickly, often just with that extra 
quickness which defeats the fish’s 
escape. 

Two fish which looked nearly as 
large as myself swam in wide circles 
round me. These were ‘“ Dentis,’’ 
among the best prizes the Medi- 
terranean offers. A pale violet aura 
radiated from their big, metallic scales. 
Their eyes watched me with mis- 
trustful caution. They stayed always 
just out of range, maddeningly un- 


A kestrel flew out of the tumble- 
down tower as I walked over to 
jom my wife. She had discovered 
two local conundrums which she 
asked me if I could elucidate. One 
was a bleached wooden cross on a 
small pile of rocks. The other lay 
close to the sea: a massive stone 
mill-wheel perfectly drilled in its 
centre, ungrooved by use but patinated 
by wave and wind. Half on top of 
that wheel perched a rock weighing 
perhaps a ton. How did the mill- 
wheel get there? The nearest village 
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assailable. Casanova had his own 
technique for dealing with these, 
“Open @ small sargue,” he told me, 
“and throw it in front of you. The 
denti will rush to seize it. But 
mind, he comes in mighty quick!” 
But, alas, I had no small sargue, 

I began diving now to investigate 
various holes which pitted the face 
of the headland. A blunt head and 
two startled eyes peered at me from 
inside the first. Steadying myself 
against the cave’s lip with one hand, 
I fired hurriedly, then drove for more 
air to the surface. But the harpoon’s 
near end was wildly lashing about, 
Its rattle made heartening music, | 
began to reel in, breathing deeply, 
playing the fish a few strokes away 
to lead it clear of its den. Soon s 
fine bass trailed from the wire loop 
at my belt and, rearmed, I was 
hunting again. Further search of the 
rocks resulted in a good corbeau 
and a “‘ Labre Vert ’’ (Labrus Viridia), 
@ fish whose colour seems to vary 
to match its background. This was 
mottled in russet and blue. Each 
weighed two to three pounds, and I 
felt I had earned a long bask in the 
glorious sunshine. 


was at least four miles off by a devious, 
obstacled goat track. No house stood 
near. And how did that ponderous 
rock come to rest on the wheel? 
Only an earthquake or witchcraft 
could have cast them both there m 
that order. I suggested the former. 
Back in Calvi they could not 
unravel that riddle, though the tall, 
white cross was quite easy. Two men 
had declared a vendetta. One had 
laid wait, shot the other, and the 
cross marked where he had been killed. 
There are many such crosses in Corsica, 
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We supped that night with Ambro- 
sini, pre-war lobster-fisher and friend, 
who now kept a little bistro on a dark, 
winding stairway. He served us with 
mall, delicious langoustes, hot, with 
rice and a rich local sauce, and ex- 
gllent wine, cherry coloured, from 
the Patrimonio vineyards of northern 
Corsica. ‘‘The only good wine is 
found in Corsica now,”’ he told us, 
refilling our glasses. “In France 
everything is adulterated with all 
sorta of cochonnerie.”’ 

Ambrosini is a short, stocky man, 
very strong, with a hard, cheerful 
face and gold teeth. His walk is a 
wonderful glide performed in Algerian 
dippers. On his arm are tattooed 
the words, ‘“‘ L’amour me suit, la 
mort me poursuit”’’; on his feet are 
blue, wanton girls. Each evening 
he promenaded, like everyone else, 
between the cafés where a few tourists 
danced and the jetty where yachts 
lay at anchor, leaving his dark, pretty 
wife to look after the bar. For such 
outings he wore wide, well-pressed 
trousers, a clean, white vest, and 
large sun-glasses, even though the 
sn had set. I suspect that such 
glasses have taken the place of the 
old Venetian mask. They screen 
expression and identity. 

Ambrosini had led a varied life 
before he took up lobster - fishing. 
Like many Corsicans, he had travelled 
widely as a sailor. He had been a 
croupier in Paris. Recalled to his 
native island by a fisherman uncle 
who needed his nephew’s assistance, 
he soon saw where the best profits 
lay and applied to the Ajaccio authori- 
ties for a permit to start a bordello. 
To his disgust they turned down 
this public-spirited offer, and so he 
set to lobster- fishing till the war 
came, when the Italians caught him 
and shipped him over to Elba. Accord- 
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ing to him they chained him and fed 
him on singe (bully beef ?); so, like his 
famous compatriot, he escaped thence, 
arriving in Bastia in a small, much 
crowded vessel during an allied air 
raid. His position was made the 
more delicate because he had thought- 
fully loaded on board a consignment 
of dynamite filched from his captors. 
Corsicans love dynamite and use it 
for fishing, though the penalty is 
three months’ “hard.”” A man I 
knew used to buy his supplies from 
the coastguards. 

A Russian came into the bar as 
we sipped coffee and eau-de-vie (like 
all other drinks, twice the strength 
and half the price on the mainland, 
because Corsica is a colony). After 
the usual “‘ White”’ opening of, “ Do 
you know Prince Borschskit Do 
you know Grand Duke Wodkapoff ? ”’ 
No, no, what snobs you chaps are! 
we discovered that he had obtained— 
where else could you but in Corsica 1— 
the main building of the old citadel, 
later the Archbishop’s palace, which 
towered on the edge of the sea. He 
had converted it into four large flats, 
each of one floor, with a night club 
down in the basement, not patronised 
very much now, but things would 
improve as yachtsmen and tourists 
returned. He offered an unfurnished 
flat at twelve thousand francs a month. 
We thanked him, but had to refuse, 
accepting his invitation to visit his 
club. 

Next morning it looked smooth 
again, so we set sail with blankets 
and wine in our tiny canoe. Corsican 
gulfs are most treacherous. They 
pierce far inland, so the temptation 
is to cut across from point to point. 
Heavy squalls rise in a moment 
and the wretched canoeist is caught 
far from any landfall. We had 
suffered our narrow escapes before 
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the war. Nevertheless, mid-morning 
found us far from shore in a sea 
which kept lapping over our very 
low gunwales. I paddled madly for 
safety, since even if we could swim 
the canoe contained our fishing and 
camping equipment. My wife baled 
with passionate energy. It was then 
I noticed that a patent locking device, 
which held the whole boat together, 
had come unfastened. Our vessel 
was opening out like the unfurling 
leaf of a lily. 

We made it, though only just. 
I fastened the catch with string 
and we pressed on our way, aiming 
for a tiny island off the outermost 
cape of the bay. There I hoped I 
might find a ‘‘ merou.”’ 

The merou, or jewfish (Hpinephalus 
Gigans), is the most sought - after 
prize of them all. A brown monster 
with untidy fins and enormous head, 
it imhabits deep-water caverns on 
capes and islands. Its prey, like the 
denti’s, is smaller fishes, and it generally 
has to be sought twenty-five feet 
down at the least (though I believe 
in Algerian and East Mediterranean 
waters it is found in quite shallow 
depths). Useless to harpoon a merou 
met. near the surface over deep water. 
The creature may weigh more than 
sixty pounds, and the only results 
would be a descent, towed in its wake, 
or the abandonment of one’s gun. 
No, it has to be sought in its den, 
harpooned there, and dragged to the 
surface. 

In the evening the sea flattened 
down, attaining that glorious state 
of mirror-like calm when the water 
is gay with designs made by rocks, 
weed, and sand. I put on my goggles 
and quietly struck out from a rock 
om the edge of the island. I have 
described the water as clear almost 
to invisibility. Under its surface 
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not only was everything enlarged, but 


the colours were vivid beyond. any. 
thing on dry land. The magnified 
sun gave more light, the sea creatures 
displayed a glory they totally lacked 
out of water. Small black fishes (as 
seen from outside) became Lilliputian 
neon-lamps. Fringes of glowing loveli. 
ness festooned the rocks’ edges. There 
was no distance; everything within 
eye range was miraculously brought 
close. Beyond was merely a back. 
ground presently to be entered, 

Thrusting out from that island 
was a breath-taking experience. So 
poignant was the immediate feeling 
of height that a flash of vertiginous 
panic swept over me. I had the 
nightmare sensation of hanging 
detached, unsupported, beyond the 
edge of a precipice. A weird, terrify- 
ing void yawned in front and beneath 
me. What held me from sinking into 
it? One arm, two legs, and the 
simple belief that swimming would 
hold me suspended as wings keep a 
bird in the air. For the first time 
in my life that. belief faltered. 

The island’s flanks fell vertically 
for hundreds of feet. They faded 
away in a deep, mysterious blue, 
which filled all the space beyond 
them. Caves, crags and pinnacles, 
weed coppices interrupted the cliffs 
sheer fagade, and among them and 
over the abyss the creatures of this 
strange world moved. A fiotilla of 
enormous dentis hung like glittering 
barrage balloons. Echeloned along the 
wall of the chasm, troops of corbeaux, 
aloof and lovely, drooped heads down, 
tails gently waving. Sargues of all 
sizes circled and darted about me, 
curious but not much afraid, and, 
like one of Count Dracula’s vampires, 
far, far down a ray flapped on wide, 
sombre wings. 

I swam along quietly, intent om 
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finding @ merou, foretasting the thrill 
of its sighting, half dreading the chilly 
and arduous plunge for its capture. 
But though I swam till I was tired 
I did not see one. I returned at last 
shivering and disappointed to my 
happily sun-basking wife. Over my 
shoulder the sea seemed alive with 
quick fins and tails, a host escorting 
me at safe distance to the boundary 
of their domain. For trophies I had 
a corbeau and a fat silver fish striped 
with narrow lines of shining lemon. 
We camped on the mainland among 
warm, fantastic-shaped rocks which 
sprawled round us like dragons and 
skulls. The air was pungent with 
the dry, healthy breath of the maquis, 
the scent which Napoleon said would 
bring him again back to Corsica, 
wherever he wandered. Distant Calvi 
loomed up in the setting sun’s rays, 
its high, golden citadel towering above 
the calm harbour where the yachts 
lay beside the date-palms. Behind 
it the land swept immediately to 
great mountains with naked peaks, 
where snow-drifts still caught the 
sun. 
I was cooking a fish when a boat 
softly grounded beside me. Out of 
it jumped three fishermen, who, with- 
out delay, started a rival fire of 
fragrant scrub and set about preparing 
supper. They were (what a delight 
these days!) the first human beings 
we had seen since leaving the port. 
Their supper smelt better than ours ; 
for they had brought garlic, which 
we had forgotten, and a scarlet rock- 
fish, and a great spider-crab to put 
into their bouillabaisse, a portion of 
which they generously offered us. I 
returned the compliment with some 
wine, and soon they set sail again. 
By then it was dark. As we lay rolled 
in our blankets I heard a smothered 
Teport, not made by rifle or gun. 
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“Perhaps that’s why I didn’t see a 
merou!’’ I pondered, turning over 
to sleep. 

We returned to Calvi next day, 
our voyage interrupted by a ruffle 
that forced us ashore. Waiting for 
it to abate we paddled along a small 
river, malarious for a certainty, whose 
brilliant green water was troubled 
by numberless fish. Chub, mullet, 
or trout? I could not make out 
which in that greenness. Wild duck 
fluttered and splashed, and spangled 
black turtles flopped in among white 
water-lilies. Frogs of a brazen 
magnificence such as I never have 
seen, enamelled in jet black and 
emerald, with pulsing, gold throats, 
watched us pass. The sea had gone 
down and we resumed our passage 
to Calvi, seven good fish in the boat. 

That wretched mistral interrupted 
my fishing for most of the rest of 
our stay. We could not take out 
the canoe. We walked miles, climbed 
down fearful cliffs to attack small 
bays out of its reach. Here between 
rock and great rock I would dive 
at the glimpse of a broad tail’s indolent 
swaying. I swam into deep, narrow 
gulfs and caves, where light filtered 
through windows far down their 
mysterious depths, hunting bass, octo- 
pus, and “ murénes.’”’ Octopus are 
not easily spotted except with much 
practice, though they may reach an 
eight-foot span, and this year one 
pursued a fox-terrier until its horrified 
mistress hauled it ashore. By day 
they crouch clamped to a rock and 
perfectly camouflaged, detaching them- 
selves to go hunting as twilight comes 
down. ‘* Murénes’”’ (Murena Helena) 
are a kind of sea-snake or lamprey, 
much fancied by the ancient Romans, 
one of whom (Lucullus) is said to 
have kept them in tanks and primed 
them for his table with slaves. They 
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are gaudy but cruel-looking brutes, 
running large, though not so large as 
congers, their bodies a mottle of rich, 
dark umber and yellow, with slim, evil 
heads and baleful eyes. Their bite is 
venomous and they are the only local 
sea quarry of which the hunter must 
be careful (except octopus, which only 
lay hold on such as carelessly lay 
hand on them). They have been 
known to retaliate to attack. ‘“‘ Cet 
animal est trés méchant .. .” 

Our time in Calvi was up and we 
must go back to Bastia to catch our 
boat. Ambrosini saw us to the bus, 
wafted there on the crest of a wave 
of au revoirs and eau-de-vie. He 
introduced us to a friend, a drunk 
friend with black, shining eyes, who 
assured us that he would look after 
us, provide us with lodging and food. 
Admiring the barbaric mountains from 
our seats in that hot charabanc we 
collated impressions of Calvi. How, 
despite the assurance of “running 
water ”’ on the bill-heads of our hotel, 
water had been far harder to find 
there than wine. None in our room, 
none in the toilet, none—except at 
about 4 a.m.—flowing out of the 
pipe in the garden. Of the nightly 
delightful guitars in the café just 
round the corner, and the invasion 
of racing cyclists, who, seeking 4 
late-starting comrade, tried to break 
into our bedroom. Of the cats which 
shamelessly mated in café and street, 
of the incredible dirtiness and rough 
food, and whether our old friend, 
Barbolio, had really been jailed twice 
for murder as the lady who kept the 
Bar Anglais spitefully told us. And 
lastly, foremost in my mind at the 
moment because we had bought 
souvenirs, why did the Corsicans 
suffer the sale of a little emblem 
I had seen in a shop before leaving— 
the island’s device of a Moor’s head, 
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pendant, if you please, from a shield 
inscribed U.S.8S.R.? Well, perhaps 
Corsica’s Moor is enlightened, for 
a bandage is raised from his eyes; 
but the Corsicans are a free people, 
happy enough with French ideals and 
detesting dependence on anyone, 

Sad to say, when we reached Bastia 
our new friend softly faded away 
without sign or farewell. Most of 
the journey the poor fellow had sat 
slumped forward, green face clasped 
in trembling hands. I do not know 
how many pastises (near-absinthes) 
he had consumed before leaving, 
but his capacity had seemed out- 
standing, even by Corsican standards. 
So we were left to seek shelter. We 
had an address of a café and thither 
we went. 

** But why did you not have supper 
here ?’’ its proprietor asked when 
we came back for coffee and rum 
from the Restaurant ‘‘ Cous-cous.” 
We explained we did not know he 
catered for meals. ‘‘ But I mean, of 
course, as my guests. Alors, you 
must eat with me at mid-day to- 
morrow.” 

By one o’clock the sun was roasting. 
We sat under his awning drinking our 
third potent pastise and wondering 
when and where we were to lunch. 
He sat chatting idly with us and 
there seemed no signs of preparing 
a@ meal in his café. At last our host 
rose. ‘‘ Well, we had better start 
for my home,” he suggested. “It 
is a little way out in the country, 
so let us march !”’ 

Through the town out into the 
blazing sunshine he led us, across & 
railway repair yard, uphill along 4 
black, viscid stream from a factory, 
over barren earth, -past baking rocks, 
on and upwards until at last, parched 
and perspiring, we found ourselves 
in a small valley entirely surrounded 
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by tombs. These were proper tombs 
foo, built on the old Moorish design 
whose influence still keeps the Corsican 
church towers like minarets. They 
were ornate, commodious buildings 
with domed roofs of dark, shining 
tiles, each in its own little garden of 
tall cypress trees. Our host led us 
into his house, then out of it quickly. 
A very old man with a beard, 
half-naked and wearing long gum- 
boots, sat at table amid an indescrib- 
able litter of splayed melon and 
dirty dishes. He dashed past us 
and out with a few confused snatches 
of patois. ‘‘ That’s my grandfather,” 
remarked our host, who was clad in 
immaculate clothing with the address 
and appearance of a well-to-do gangster 
from filmland. He settled us both on 
a bench in the untidy garden, first 
calling attention to his icy spring 
water, and presented us with more 
pastises. There ensued a long wait ; 
then, ““Come and get it!’’ he called, 
or its Corsican equivalent. ‘Tomatoes 
and anchovies served in a room full 
of knick-knacks, the sort of room, 
absolutely, to be found still in a 
fisherman’s cottage in Devon. Old 
photographs of stern-looking ladies 
and bearded, corduroyed men, in- 
numerable china ornaments, Japanese 
mats, gourds, vases, stuffy lace curtains. 
Were the stuffed bird and aspidistra 
wanting ? Overcome by that formid- 
able banquet I cannot remember. 
Immense steaks, a pound or so each, 
were piled on to our plates with a 
liberal dose of the oil in which they 
had been frizzling. Wonderful amber- 
hued wine. Cold, fried rabbit 
and potatoes (grandfather’s dinner ?) 
heaped on top, despite protests, of 
& carnivor’s mess of meat such as 
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has not been seen in England since 
Simpson’s pre-war prodigality. For 
tools we shared three forks and two 
rusty pen-knives. I cannot recollect 
clearly what our host talked about ; 
politics and, I distinctly remember 
him saying, “We Corsicans do not 
like work ’’—a truth which stood out 
like a rock. Also, ‘“‘ Corsicans are 
very lazy. Even to talk makes 
their lips sweat.” More steak? No, 
really, I could not take any more. 

We finished the wine. He said, 
““T am going to sleep. If you follow 
the path it will carry you back by 
an easier way than we came.’ We 
thanked him as, saying good-bye, he 
pressed on me three packets of pipe 
tobacco. What could I give in return ? 
Discourteous even to mention the 
matter, I knew, so we stumbled away 
down the hill, full to bursting and 
profuse in gratitude. Before the 
boat sailed I left a small gift at the 
café—my wallet of Moroccan leather, 
from which the last note had been 
spent to pay for our passage. 

Contented and sleepy we sat on 
deck-chairs near the stern of the 
Ville d’Ajaccio. These chairs were 
to serve us as beds for the ten-hour 
night voyage to Nice. A bronzed, 
dusty gang of French hikers sang 
songs echoed back by a party of 
extremely pretty Bastian girl friends. 
The siren blew. We were off with 
the fervent hope that, in spite of 
that disquieting souvenir in the shop 
window, when we return we shall not 
find a commissar directing Calvi. We 
feel it would not be quite the same 
place in his hands, and, except that 
it might have less dirt and more 
water, we like it and its hospitable 
inhabitants just as they are. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW—IV. 


BY H. OLOFF DE WET. 


It was Friday when I left the State 
Prison in Vienna—Friday the 8th of 
November 1940. Friday, an ill day on 
which to start a journey. 

They woke me early on that chill 
morning, long before dawn had claimed 
me from the thrall of irrepressible 
excitement, anticipations, vague fears, 
and wild hopes that send a prisoner’s 
heart to throb-like plunging in his ear 
when he knows he is going to some new 
place. And though all that it promises 
to be is a cell, it is a new cell, and 
& new purgatory is interesting. And 
Hope pretends that it will be good— 
Hope that is less easy to shake off 
than one’s own shadow—Hope that 
will follow a man up the scaffold steps 
and whisper in his ear: “It is just 
another nightmare. You will awake 
secure.” Yes... in the bosom of 
God! And Hope told me that night, 
on the eve of my departure, that it 
was good to be going from that prison 
of Vienna where I had been quite 
happy—going to Berlin. So, child- 
like, I lay on my straw sack and slept 
scarce @ wink till maybe an hour or so 
before the key rattled in the lock. 

Perhaps I even heard the footsteps 
approaching; be that as it may, 
rolling over on my stomach I busied 
myself squeezing my right hand back 
into the manacle. I preferred to sleep 
without. this encumbrance, having 
learnt the knack of gliding my hand 
from the irons. Putting it back was 
quickly done, and my blanket thrown 
off, and there I was, standing upon 
the bare boards with the chain attach- 
ing ankle and wrist tinkling lightly to 
my shivers in the icy morning air. 

A warder, perhaps more sleepy than 
I, fiddled for a while with a little key 


till the anklet fell clanking on the 
floor, and from it the roll of news. 
paper wrapped about my ankle to 
stop the chill chafing of the iron, A 
parcel, and in it my own clothes. The 
prison suit of woollen stuff I cast into 
@ corner, where it sat up defiantly, go 
stiff was its weave. 

To be in my own clothes !—conscioug 
of a sudden friendliness towards my. 
self, likea new-born friendliness towards 
@ stranger. The smell of the stuff, 
the softness of a silk shirt. One last 
glance at the hideous earth-coloured 
apparel in ‘the corner; a wry smile, 
That suit was cunningly devised; 
buttons all down the left leg, all down 
the right arm. Why made like this? 
I will tell you why : so that a prisoner's 
manacles, one on his right wrist and 
the other on his left ankle,.the two 
attached by a chain, need not be 
unlocked to remove his garments. 

We set off down the passage—the 
silent passage: I thought for a 
moment of all those I was leaving 
behind me there ; I thought of Brandeis 
and Kurt and Mrosek, all sleeping, 
Down the stairs we went—an orange 
light burnt there—down to the next 
flight, and then through the passage 
of the death-cells. 

It was cold when we got outside 
into the yard, bitterly cold, the snow 
crackling loudly under our feet. In 
the entrance arch the warder handed 
me over to the escort. ‘‘ Bon voyage,” 
said he. I thanked him and turned 
to my new masters—masters of my 
humble state. 

Thirteen of us in the party leaving 
for Berlin—thirteen rations of bread, 
thirteen spoonfuls of jam—hard solidi- 
fied jam—screwed in pieces of grease- 
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proof paper. My name echoed under 
the arches and I was to stand apart, 
apart from the rest, a sort of pariah. 
At first one always feels this on being 
segregated; and though it was a 
distinction of which in my inner being 
I was proud, a still latent yearning for 
fellowship made me envy that group 
whose servility had not earned them 
the iron badge of the intractable. 

A couple of warders came across to 
me and one of them handled a neat 
little chain, the links of steel about 
twice the thickness of a heavy watch- 
chain. This was a cunning little 
device joined in the middle with a 
larger ring, another ring at the other 
end. They put this about my wrists 
tightly enough to stop the flow of 
blood and cause me considerable dis- 
comfort. I complained, but the young 
man civilly explained that he had had 
orders to see that I was thoroughly 
secure. He pulled the chain two links 
tighter, slipped in the padlock behind 
the ring, and click! that was that. 
Much of my annoyance and a deal of 
the pain were allayed when, on looking 
up from the procedure, I found myself 
the centre of macabre scrutiny. The 
group of prisoners gazed at me with 
expressions I did not trouble to 
analyse, my inordinate vanity pre- 
ferring to label the interest they 
evinced in my chain and fast blacken- 
ing hands as prostrate admiration and 
awe in the presence of one who defied 
his circumstances. Being by nature 
an incorrigible ‘poseur,’ a stupid 
trait in my character that even im- 
prisonment had failed to subdue, I 
immediately set my features in an 
expression of blasé indifference to my 
strangled wrist, the cold, the guards, 
my future, and, above all, to my 
admirers, only favouring them with an 
occasional glance to make sure they 
were still preoccupied with me as an 
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object of wonder. As the blood 
started to trickle forth from under my 
thumb-nails, for the first time in my 
life I tasted the hors d’cuvres of that 
sententious conceit and love of the 
dramatic—essential ingredients in the 
make-up of a martyr. 

In the prison van I was awarded a 
special compartment of the dimensions 
of a coffin and resembling nothing so 
much as a clothes-locker in a golf-club 
changing-room. At the station three 
Alsatians and half a dozen warders 
escorted us to a prison truck. So the 
journey began. After a while I banged 
on the door of my diminutive cell and 
explained that I wanted to be released 
in order to eat. Strangely enough, one 
of the guards was a warder I had 
known in Rossauerliinde, a very stupid 
individual who did not want to undo 
my wrists, explaining to his com- 
panions that I was a dangerous cus- 
tomer. Eventually they concurred 
with my request, and when the time 
came for me to be re-attached and 
they were fitting this chain upon me, 
to repay them for their lack of grace 
I twisted my wrists enough to take up 
a couple of inches of slack, which not 
only left me quite comfortable but 
enabled me, if I so desired, to slip my 
hands out completely. 

It was one o’clock of a sunny day 
when we reached Brunn. Out on the 
platform I looked at the church of 
St James on the hill, its spire piercing 
the pale-blue sky. I looked upon the 
travellers on the platform, I looked at 
the dogs and the guards, and a passing 
express hurtling by in its Gargantuan 
freedom. I looked back into the past 
and drew consolation from it—Brunn— 
Spielsberg Prison—Silvio Pellico—he, 
too, was condemned to death. ‘‘But he 
survived,” whispered Hope in my ear. 

On reaching our place of temporary 
incarceration—a prison in the town, 
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a prison of some antiquity—we are 
assembled in a passage. On one side 
of this passage are seats; upon these 
seats, ordinary people—ordinary people 
as distinct from prisoners: men, 
women, and a child or two. They sit 
there waiting to see a relation, leave a 
parcel, have news of this or of that. 
They sit there in attitudes of blank 
expectancy, and in their fashion per- 
haps more unhappy than those behind 
bars and bolts—prisoners themselves, 
prisoners in liberty, prisoners from 
those they love, from those in whom 
they find their self-expression. 

The passage is narrow. We of neces- 
sity are grouped close to these sad 
souls. Surreptitiously I slip the chain 
from my wrists—the chain that was 
put on so carelessly. I let it glide 
into my pocket. I do all this—I 
searce know why. Responding to an 
impulse, and with the warders at the 
other end of the column, quietly, still 
actuated by the same impulse, I sit 
me down among the visitors. So. 
Yes, just like that. And then what ? 
Twiddle my thumbs ? No, I am much 
too surprised to do anything so in- 
different. For hardly am I seated 
when to @ crisp command my former 
companions turn right and march off 
through an iron gate—the gate slams. 
For a little while I hear their feet 
echoing down a corridor and then 
I am suddenly aware of the momen- 
tous consequence of my actions. There 
is no guard with me now. I am alone 
among a bunch of townsfolk, free 
people. But still within a prison. 

I wish—lI wish for a moment that my 
own feet were among those that have 
tramped away to tread the boards of 
some communal cell. But I am not. 
No—I am sitting on a bench with 
nobody taking any interest in me. 

“Why,” I ask myself, “have I 
committed this—this new piece of 
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folly?’ ... Liberty in the freezing 
winter, in a semi-hostile land, penni- 
less, paperless. Idiot ! 

But now there is no going back, 
Oh no! I get to my feet and set off 
down the corridor by the way we 
entered from the main gates. I march 
off with the hideous sensation of being 
watched and at any moment hailed by 
one of those seated on the benches, 
And worse than this is the burden 
of my own responsibility : I have to 
think for myself, I have no one to tell 
me what to do, to halt or march, sit 
down or stand up, do this, do that; 
while all about me is the strange and 
awful hypnotism of prison walls and 
the insidious apathy they and what 
goes with them will put upon a man 
to rob him of all initiative. It is not 
bars and walls of stone that are the 
greatest barrier to the captive’s liberty, 
No, no—it is his own abjuration of his 
sacred right to liberty, and be his 
crime what it may, the renouncing 
of his duty to himself is surely the 
greatest crime of all. 

I hear the sound of someone crossing 
the passage behind me, then the 
opening of a door. I stride on, waiting 
for the alert to sound, the hurrying of 
feet, shouts. But nothing happens, 
nothing to stop me. And so down the 
steps I go. At the bottom I must 
turn right, and there under the arch 
I shall be face to face with the guard 
of the main gate. 

I have three more steps to descend, 
three more stone steps, and then 
within half a minute I shall be in the 
street. Within half a minute I shall 
be running for the first turning of the 
road. If only it were dark! I can 


visualise it all very plainly as I make 
those last few paces down the steps. 
In my hand, for lack of an official pass, 
I grasp a scrap of paper, a scrap of 
paper with some of my own scribblings 
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upon it. To myself I am thinking: 
the guard at the door will unfold this 
piece of paper when I hand it to him. 
Yes, that is what he will do. He will 
open it out, flatten it upon his palm, 
and try to decipher what is written 
thereon. He will employ both hands 
for this operation, both hands and 
both eyes. Excellent! And in that 
instant I shall hammer him once, 
twice, perhaps three times with the 
chain I have wrapped about my 
knuckles, knuckles mailed with the 
padlock outside. . . . 

All to no purpose—at the main gate 
are three warders and a dog. 

I prefer to leave the ignominious 
nature of my recapture undescribed. 
The mere thought of it hurts my 
vanity. Sufficient to say the guards 
soon discovered what I was, and being 
by virtue of long years engrossed in a 
métier of suppression and negation, 
were quite incapable of admiring or 
even understanding the instinct that 
prompts to seize on any and every 
opportunity to desert one of these 
houses of distasteful hospitality. They 
seemed to regard my attempt to escape 
as @ personal insult to themselves, 
and favoured me with all the abusive 
treasures of their censorious little souls 
and the weight of their big truncheons 
and jack-boots. But I managed to 
keep my face in the snow, and saved 
my teeth at the expense of my dignity. 

In due course they handed me on to 
the gentleman who had been supposed 
to check us into the cells, but had 
failed to notice my absence. I need 
not describe how incensed he became 
and what expression his anger took. 
But this I could forgive. It was 
human nature. He was in the wrong. 
Most human beings react in this 
manner. I know I do—in failing in 
my duty towards a person I quite 
often find myself irritated with that 
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same person who has suffered through 
my omission, 

The communal cell in which we 
lodged that night was ridden but 
warm. My companion on the other 
end of the manacle turned out to be a 
Czech peasant going to Breslau for 
trial—a man of about forty; black 
jack-boots, black lamb’s-wool hat; a 
Russian shirt, and eyes of blue inter- 
ested in some abstract thought. 

“Yes, I am accused of killing a 
German corporal. They found his 
body behind my house.”’ 

“* Awkward.” 

ce Yes.’’ 

** Why did you leave him there ?”’ 

“I didn’t.” 


“Oh! I see. You're not guilty. 
You didn’t kill him.” 
“Oh yes! I did. I put a pick 


through his skull. When he left the 
pub. I waited for him. Followed him 
down the street. Night. ... Noone 
about. ... Curfew. ... You know. 
Ping ! like that I got him.”’ 

“What had he done to you, this 
corporal ?”’ 

** Nothing.”’ 

“Oh! I see; you were just out for 
any German.”’ 

““No. Not any German, just this 
Corporal Weber.” 

** Why him ?” 

*“* He had been good to me and very 
bad to Szob. Szob is a distant relation 
of mine, & man of a filthy heart, mean, 
low nature, a pig for a soul; you 
understand me? He has not a soul, 
instead he has a pig. In short, an 
altogether abominable thing on two 
legs. One better not in this world. 
Weber commandeered from Szob a 
cow and five geese.” 

“* Well, I should have thought you 
would have been pleased with Mr 
Weber... Been delighted with Weber, 
Danced with pleasure. Eh!” 
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““I did . . . I mean, I was pleased 
... I did not dance.... My wife 
clapped her hands. I spat inside my 
shirt, same as when one sees a nun. 
You understand ?”’ 

“Yes, I understand your spitting 
for luck, but not your splitting 
Mr Weber’s skull because you were 
pleased with him.” 

“You're not very clever. Like the 
way you tried to escape today.” I 
considered this observation uncalled 
for ; however, I let it pass. ‘‘ Listen ! 
I killed Weber because he was good to 
me but bad to that—that Szob.”’ 

“And then ...?” 

“Then in the same night I put 
Weber’s body—I and Jan, my son, 
carried it—under Szob’s manure.’ 

“The first place the search-party 
would look !”’ 

** Even so. 
hated Weber.”’ 

** But Szob found it first and dumped 
it in your back-yard, eh ?”’ 

My companion nodded, and added : 
** In the potato trench.” 

“So! In the potato trench. And 
the Germans found it ?”’ 

** Yes—next morning.” 

** Bad luck !”’ 

Szob’s distant relation shrugged his 
shoulders. 

The next morning we were released 
for a few minutes to carry out our 
ablutions, such as they were. All that 
day we journeyed in the same cubicle, 
manacled wrist to wrist. 

Now the temperature had dropped ; 
it was rather cold in the short walk 
from the van to the train; the iron of 
the manacle had frozen to my wrist 
in the one spot where the paper had 
slipped from between the iron and the 
skin, a useful precaution when the tem- 
perature is about minus thirty degrees 
centigrade. My companion had gloves, 
woollen gloves that went up his wrist. 


Everyone knew Szob 
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Looking at the iron bracelet about 
his gloved wrist, an idea occurred 
me. At first I dismissed it as too 
fantastic to be practised. I had 
visualised that glove stuffed with 
something other than hand. The 
sleeves of my friend’s sheepskin coat, 
as I looked at them, were long—long 
wide sleeves had the coat of Szoh’s 
distant relative. 

The more I considered the idea of 4 
stuffed glove the more intriguing it 
became; not only intriguing, but 
amusing ; the trick made me chuckle, 

** What’s funny ?”’ said my friend 
in a tone of voice that suggested he had 
been occupied with sentimental dreams, 
and that my sibilant and, perhaps, 
malicious laughter had struck a hideous 
dissonance amid his memories. 

** What about making a break ?” 

“With this!’’ and he lifted our 
hands up. 

“That’s just it,” said I, and ex- 
plained why I chuckled. 

That night we were lodged in the 
dormitory of the workhouse in Strén- 
berg. Iron bunks, barred windows, 
bins and a stove, the thirty of us— 
our number augmented from Brunn— 
crowded about the cylinder of warmth. 
Dear God! how good it was, the 
friendly glow! And strange the faces 
grouped there, young and old, sage 
and foolish, forlorn and arrogant, 
bitter and benign. All types were 
there. All types, enemies of the 
Reich and enemies of society in 
general: communists, a black mar- 
keteer, a confidence trickster, Rot by 
name; & homicidal maniac ; a sneak- 
thief, a ginger-haired little man who, 
in Landesgericht I., volunteered to 
bear company with those about to be 
executed, to watch them—to see they 
did not commit suicide ; a boy of about 
seventeen condemned for blackmail; 
two others, youths whose crime I knew 
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not unless it was that of being two of 
the most unwashed persons I have ever 
beheld—to stand within seven feet of 
either or both was to be enveloped... . 
Everybody avoided the proximity of 
these two young dandies with the 
dexterity of poles of kindred magnetism. 
The rest of the company were in custody 
for political offences — listening to 
British propaganda, intriguing, sabo- 
tage, or just thinking sins against 
National Socialism. 

We procured for ourselves a bunk 
near the stove; or, I should say, my 
companion achieved the acquisition, 
I dangling from his right wrist while 
with his free hand he ejected its tenant, 
a simple-minded fellow with a head 
like a vegetable marrow and a sad, 
ungracious expression upon it. 

When all were asleep we slipped off 
his glove and very cunningly I pro- 
ceeded to stuff it with the centre of 
our double ration of black bread torn 
from the crust and kneaded into dough. 
When completed I fixed a piece of wire 
through glove and dough at its wrist 
end, and under the pretext of warming 
our hands—our five hands—we dried 
it to the desired consistency beside the 
stove. With the arrival of the hours 
before dawn, we waited anxiously to 
be released for those few essential 
moments. 

“Supposing they decide not to 
undo the shackle?’’ This fear we 
had put to each other. But with the 
arrival of breakfast the warder removed 
the manacles. 

We had a few moments in which to 
experiment. Grasping the wire, my 
companion drew his own hand back 
into the sleeve of his sheepskin jacket ; 
I pulled down his shirt-cuff and 
buttoned it over the hard dough wrist 
of the false hand inside his glove, and 
all looked very real. This was a good 
lark ; but amusing as it may seem in 
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retrospect, the smiles we exchanged 
were redolent of all else but humour. 
To make good our escape, we planned 
to break from the column while cross- 
ing the railway tracks, and in the 
semi-obscurity of the morning mist 
and by dint of dodging between 
station trucks, hoped to elude the 
bullets of the guards. Our major 
consideration was the dogs, being 
aware that any likely weapon in the 
form of boulders or such oddments of 
timber and scraps of iron common to 
rail-tracks would be frozen tight to 
the earth. However, we set our hope 
in the element of surprise. 

We were not re-manacled in the cell, 
but were all called below into an 
interior cobblestoned passage under 
the entrance arch, the space dazzlingly 
bright with electricity. Here we were 
favoured with a brief but pungent 
recital on the subject of discipline 
and deportment, the deportment of 
prisoners in column of route between 
the point of departure and the prison 
train. The rotund little Captain of 
Police concluded his address with the 
reminder that any bid for liberty 
would earn instantaneous death by 
shooting. In view of what was 
occupying my mind, this last observa- 
tion struck me as being unsporting 
and, to say the least of it, bad taste 
in the friendless dawn when most of 
us were already nearly dead with cold. 

A pause ensued while the verbose 
little man and two of his minions con- 
sulted their lists, delving in their 
portfolios and extracting piles of paper 
without which no party of prisoners, 
however small, is complete. 

Two sheets are marked with bold 
red crosses in each corner. These two 


sheets refer to myself and my com- 
panion—I know this—and that the 
pretty vermilion chalk marks indicate 
that the prisoner is detained on a 
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capital charge, demanding peculiar care 
of his person. 

Our names are called out, and now 
—now the moment has come—the 
moment when we are to be manacled 
together—when these gentlemen in 
loco parentis will put one bracelet of 
the handcuffs on my wrist of flesh, 
and the other on my companion’s 
gloved wrist of hardened dough. 

The deception is not discovered. 
We are manacled ; but not together. 
Fate plays us an evil trick; putting 
into the head of the chief of operations 
the notion to have each of us manacled 
to a separate guard. 

As we set off marching at the side 
of the column, my thoughts, no, my 
every fibre, is subjected to alternating 
feelings of disappointment and relief. 
One moment our plan, now that it has 
been. frustrated so far as I am con- 
cerned, looks simple and certain of 
success; the next instant I am con- 
gratulating myself on having no chance 
of running the gauntlet of the eight 
armed guards and their two dogs. 

I keep my eyes upon the linked pair 
ahead of me, my erstwhile companion 
and his attached guard. I am keenly 
interested in what will happen. My 
feet are frozen; I am very cold—so 
cold I am almost glad I have not to 
attempt escape. Cold I always find 
cruelly demoralising ; it freezes the fire 
of élan in one’s veins and turns the 
stuff of initiative into fruitless servility. 

We are approaching the railway lines. 
Leaving a cottage on our left, we pass 
on to the track through a narrow gate. 
The head of the column turns left. We 
are straggled out by reason of the 
narrowness of that iron gate. 

It happens ! 

The distant relation of Szob is off 
at the double, heading across the black 
ribbons of rail. It is still fairly dark. 
Thin circling tapes of mist move low 
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across the ground. He looks as though 
he was running through foam. (Qn 
moment he is complete, the next just 
a trunk flying across the ice and snow 
with sharp crepitations. 

A moment’s silence. 

A shouted order, not from the guani 
to whom he had been attached. This 
creature is too dumbfounded to give 
expression to anything save that of 
utter bewilderment as he surveys the 
armless hand still grasped in the 
manacle—rather horrible it looks, too! 

I am filled with pride for my handi- 
work. The shout is from my guard, 
A shout—a succession of shouts—one 
sharp whining yap from the dogs as 
they set off in silent career—a succes- 
sion of shots—the crisp noise of guards 
pursuing over the frozen snow—mor 
shots—Szob’s distant relation making 
for the cover of trucks on a siding—a 
sweeping veil of mist obscures him. 
Two grey phantoms of the dawn, 
beautiful and hideous in their silent 
undulating flight, the dogs plunge into 
the mist; out of the white obscurity 
the high hiccoughing cry that is neither 
scream nor bark but the voice of a 
maimed animal. Szob’s distant rela- 
tion breaks cover from the mist, the 
remaining dog clinging to his shoulder, 
bouncing upon his back like a sack; & 
dozen strides and he will be behind 
the trucks; he reaches them, faces 
about, hurling himself backwards 
against a buffer; the dog drops, drops, 
and stays there on the snow, quite 
still. Szob’s distant relation stands 
for an instant, laughs a short, sharp 
laugh that rings across the dawa, 
sounding like a shot—very like the 
three shots that echo its brief note, 
and there, crumpled on the snow close 
to the dog, still in death, is Szob’s 
distant relation. End of an escape. 

But it was a very lifelike hand 1 
had made him. 
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The column moves on. 

The train journeyed on its slow, 
halting way, stopping at every station 
and every siding for priority transport 
to hurtle by in great arrogance with 
a screaming rush of thrashing metals. 
Sometimes I peeped from the tiny 
grating of my cage to be rewarded 
with the sight of cuttings or snow: 
clad walls, or the mockery of ironic 
horizons hanging hopelessly in white 
unattainable remoteness, endless as 
the grey dome of the heavens and no 
more tangible. 

I shall remember Breslau, the place 
we reached in the evening, for one 
particular thing—a cell. 

On reaching the prison I was segre- 
gated, thanks to my paper with the 
red crosses upon it. I was lodged in 
a semi-basement. It was a weird 
experience to be quite alone again. 
I was happy and I was sad. I was 
sad to be deprived of the companion- 
ship of other human beings, whatever 
they might be, and I was happy to 
have once more the intimate and 
infinite peace of self-companionship. 

That cell was half subterranean, just 
twelve inches of the window above 
ground. For years afterwards I looked 
back upon that little cave with a name- 
less and undefinable wistfulness, the 
reason for which I cannot understand. 
I was only there for one night, and, as 
cells go, it was not too clean. Perhaps 
he who had lived there before me had 
left a happy atmosphere behind him. 

That night I had a bowl of gruel. 
I discussed it at my leisure, enjoying 
each spoonful with keen and almost 
spiritual delight. 

We left Breslau in the morning. 

Have you ever been to the Wiertz 
Gallery in Brussels ? Have you ever 
looked into a peep-show of absorbing 
horror ? Have you ever for the flicker 
of an instant put your eye to a spy- 
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hole and glanced disinterestedly into 
hell ? 

I did once, in an underground 
corridor of Alexanderplatz Prison ; 
for that is where I found myself with 
my companions the night after leaving 
Breslau. 

Nobody was paying much attention 
tome. It was pleasantly warm. I was 
beginning to take an interest in things, 
as is the way with man when he starts 
to thaw. There was a big door beside 
me. No sound came from beyond 
this door, but something emanating 
therefrom told me... What? I 
cannot tell you in so many words 
what precisely may be the message of 
misery that comes to one’s senses 
through none of the normal passages 
of sight or sound, but it is something 
that may not be ignored. 

I put my eye to the peep-hole in the 
iron door beside me and saw a curious 
scene. It was not only the lighting, dim 
red lighting, that made me say to 
myself: ‘‘ My friend, this is a frontier 
of hell!” 

The space into which I gazed was 
a cellar of considerable size, and the 
centre of it was filled with corpses, 
a tangle of human carcasses angular in 
death. About the heap sat and lay 
the moribund, while upon the very 
top squatted a living skeleton of a 
Polish soldier, his square-crowned cap 
on the back of his head—he squatted 
there smoking a cigarette. That is all 
I noticed. That is all! 

We were marched off down the 
passage and invited to enter a vast 
ill-lit dungeon of similar dimensions 
to the one in which I had just seen 
the soldier enjoying his cigarette on 
such a strange throne. In we went, 
and the door slammed to behind us. 

Here I did not lack for company. 
How could I, with five hundred com- 
panions herded into a cellar? This 
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cellar was fairly spacious and of lofty 
construction, but newcomers there 
had to stand in the centre. Quite 
naturally the more or less permanent 
residents had taken for themselves 
sleeping space about the walls. I say 
more or less permanent ; for this was 
a transit lodging, where nobody stayed 
much longer than four or five months. 

The place stank; for washing, 
feeding, trade, delousing, and every- 
thing else was accomplished by its 
five hundred lodgers in this same place. 
It had but one door, an iron affair 
with a judas in it. No warder came 
into this place, and it was ruled in 
the usual way, when there are numbers 
of prisoners, by a thug, a giant with a 
shattered face and rubber truncheon, 
with some twenty henchmen. These 
gentlemen soon made themselves known 
to all the new arrivals. 

It was very hot; whether the heat 
came from the number of people con- 
fined there I do not know, but most 
of the permanent residents or old- 
timers wore only their trousers. They 
had little allotments round the walls, 
little sections of floor, staked out as 
their own peculiar property and 
guarded jealously against intrusion 
by any newcomer. These propertied 
people seemed quite at home on each 
little oblong space three feet by seven, 
and the stone wall above it bore 
evidence of the individual’s taste or 
his wealth—wealth according to prison 
standards, a shirt; a pair of scissors, 
a torch, a knife and fork, a fur coat, 
a blanket, a mattress or a nondescript 
parcel; tin boxes, a pair of shoes. 

. The denizens of standing had a sort 
of serious pleasure in their few square 
feet of floor and in the friendship of 
the thug and his minions. One would 
see men—evidently, to judge by their 
speech and physiognomy, of intellect 
and breeding—conversing in tones of 
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subservient temper with their animal. 
like overlords, who in their turn would 
treat them with the sullen patronage of 
brute despotism. As I have said, al] 
new arrivals were herded into the 
centre of the cellar and stood there in 
one solid block of weary and dejected 
humanity. There was no space for the 
most tired, most aged, or most il] 
even to squat, far less lie down, 
and short shrift for that person who 
should be so ill advised as to step into 
the lane separating the allotments 
from the huddled mass of human kine, 

In a little while I came to recognise 
in my surroundings a species of cari- 
cature of any metropolitan community 
where humanity, in losing contact 
with nature, ignores the direct source 
of its existence, and morals and ideals 
become complex and—and ultimately 
depraved. In this hole every man 
relied upon trade and barter, bribery 
and sharp practice, influence and 
ingratiation with the tough lords to 
ameliorate his lot. 

The rich lived well in their fashion, 
and the poor had not so much 
as a spot upon which to rest their 
envelope of bones. The currency was 
anything—anything of value in the 
prisoner’s estimate, anything from 4 
cigarette-end to a sable-lined coat, 
from a Reichmark to a gold dental 
plate, from a cough lozenge to & 
blanket, from an empty match-box to 
a phial of morphine. 

Most nationalities were represented 
in that place, and the high ceiling 
echoed tongues and dialects from east 
and west and north and south of 
Europe, and there were Arabs and 
Chinamen among us too. And all 
manner of apparel was to be seen 
there : men in the uniforms of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany. Men 
in evening clothes, in pyjamas, in 
underwear, in any attire that was 02 
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them at the hour of their arrest. 
Here and there men with shaven 
heads or heads half shaven; men 
dressed in the uniforms of purgatory— 
black stuff with stripes of yellow or 
sripes of pale blue, wide stripes, 
vertical stripes, men of Saxenhausen, 
Buchenwald, Léschen, Nordhausen, 
Dachau, or one of the other sana- 
toriums of Hades. 

I, for my part, enjoyed the dubious 
distinction of being the only British 
visitor and the only figure in fetters 
in this rather unesthetic underworld, 
two facts that drew attention to me 
and earned me the curious attention of 
the thug, the reigning deity, this Ham- 
burger seaman of enormous physique 
and flattened countenance. I did not 
hesitate to put myself in favour with 
this omnipotent monster. He ad- 
dressed me in a lingua-franca which 
to him represented the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue and to me a channel whereby 
I could flatter his vanity: I told his 
two henchmen and all those standing 
about us that he spoke voluble and 
perfect English, an announcement that 
did not fail to elicit a coy grin from 
the giant and a further deluge of 
polyglot jargon. And I chuckled in 
my heart, thinking to myself: ‘ Yes, 
my foul friend! You could smash 
me to pulp with those pistons of 
arms and your iron fists and your 
rubber truncheon and your hob-nailed 
boots, but I—I have a more subtle 
weapon with which I can pierce the 
vitals of your being through your im- 
potent vain-glory.’”’ And I proceeded 
to do so, till ultimately I found myself 
favoured to the degree of being invited 
to rest myself upon his own sack of 
straw, an item of hospitality for which 
I was extremely grateful, being, as I 
was, a little hungry and a little tired 
after twenty hours of standing in the 
confined space of a prison van. 
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He seated himself beside me and 
continued to chatter in ‘ English,’ and 
if English did not predominate, it at 
least supplied most of the invective 
and all the obscenities in which, 
strangely enough, I discovered a kind 
of a tonic for my inner being. The 
lusty curses and filth that spewed 
from that fellow’s lips jerked me back 
into contact with a world of material 
and carnal recollections, a world I had 
wanted to recover through escape ; 
but now in converse with this pitiful 
creature of animal and inartistic lust 
I began to wonder to myself if celibacy 
and reclusion were not perhaps more 
enviable... . 

On my second night in this place 
a@ new party of prisoners arrived: it 
was about eleven. In the usual 
manner they were herded into the 
centre. These men were tired, they 
wanted to lie down, anywhere—any- 
where on the stone floor, but there 
was no space, never was! Two of 
them appropriated a bit of the sacred 
passage, the clear alley between the 
mass and the allotments. They did 
not stay there long, being kicked to 
their feet without much ceremony. 

These tired newcomers grew angry. 
Anger gave vent to complaint, voci- 
ferous complaint that quickly earned 
them the attention of my friend and his 
retinue of thugs. Rubber truncheons 
were soon busy explaining the local code. 

For a very little while the vast 
chamber was hushed save for the ugly 
tune of correction, those long rubber 
rods emitting a damp slashing sound 
as they struck their target. Groans 
and cries soon followed evidence of 
pain that incensed the attackers to 
the infliction of more. A few of those 
struck to the ground were kicked and 
trampled upon, and one in particular, 
receiving a series of savage blows in 
the groin, laid back his head and let 
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forth a long piercing scream that 
penetrated with the cold vibration of 
agony, acute agony, to every corner 
of the cavern. I have never heard 
such a scream in my life before—never. 
Never have I seen such an expression 
of pain on any man’s face. I saw it 
all plainly ; for had I not a front-row 
seat there, where I reclined upon the 
arch-devil’s straw sack? Yes, that 
unfortunate’s face went white, shining 
white, as sweat burst from his pores 
and his pale-blue eyes protruded. 

I was lucky to be sitting where I 
was, close to the wall in which the 
entry door was set; for otherwise I 
might have been killed, as were so 
many others within a few minutes of 
that scream. 

What started everything I do not 
know exactly. Perhaps it was that 


game scream. The inmates of that .- 


hole were very tired mentally and 
physically. . Everyone was in a state 
of tension. It all happened without 
warning. It happened as though that 
scream had been a command recog- 
nised by all, a command that all 
acknowledged, such a command as 
will make even the craven respond and 
the cur bare his teeth ; for terror will 
often enough promote a certain dis- 
gusting courage in the hearts of the 
canaille, and what else is a herd of 
prisoners—beings of mislaid identity ? 

After that scream there ensued an 
indescribable, loathsome hush—a hush 
that endured for no more than the 
glint of an instant, and then, then 
that cavern thundered to the cries and 
laughter and bitter raucous tumult 
of insurrection, insurrection of slaves. 
Those who have harkened to a mob 
can never forget the ugly cadence of 
boiling mud, chant of a many-footed 
monster without a brain. 

That battle down there was very 
brief. I still have an impression of it 
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in my-mind. The mob in the midd 
surging forward—the residents in thei 
allotments being suddenly swallowed, 
inundated by a host of envious beings, 
There were cries and groans and ther 
was the crisp smack of splintering 
bottles. My friend the Hamburger 
and his little band of thugs put ups 
good fight, but were quickly trampled 
into unconsciousness and pulp. 

I remember the lights being suddenly 
extinguished. Something was shouted 
through the door. In the darkness the 
din assumed a different and more 
hideous tone. A group of struggling 
bodies eddied from moment to moment 
against my barricade. I had, at the 
outset, taken the precaution of putting 
my person behind the straw sack, and, 
lying close to the wall; I avoided being 
walked upon. 

I always think it is a most disagree. 
able experience waiting the onslaught 
of a known or unknown adversary in 
the defenceless state of darkness. For 
though the obscurity represents in 
itself a shield, one is at the same time 
held in a condition of tense alertness, 
knowing not how near is the enemy or 
how suddenly may come the blow. 
Happily, on this night the darkness 
was of brief duration. 

On went the lights again, and with 
the lights the nozzle of a sub-machine- 
gun spewed death from the judas in 
the door. It sprayed all the cellar 
within the quadrant of its fire. Yes, 
I was lucky to be where I was against 
that wall flush with the door. 

With the firing the battle ceased. 
Men stood motionless in the attitude 
in which they had been surprised, or 
the more enterprising dropped for 
cover to the floor or pushed their 
neighbour in front of them or just 
crumpled up dead as they were hit. 
A few screams, a few pitiful supplica 
tions, and plenty of blood. 
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I left that den the next morning. 
With a number of others my name 
was called out. But all was order by 
then. I went out through the iron 
door with one last glance at the dead 
stacked there tidily; blood dribbled 
fom under the heap, and the man 
ahead of me left footprints of blood 
upon the stone steps leading to the 
ground floor. 

They took me in a van to Moabit 
Prison. I passed Christmas in this 
place and had a herring on Christmas 
Day. I enjoyed that pickled herring, 
and to celebrate the occasion I drank 
half a bottle of some hair lotion I had 
procured through a clandestine channel. 
This stuff had a basis of alcohol, and 
itmade me feel very happy. 

And the new year came—1941. 


Tuesday the 13th of January 1941. 
I stand before the tribunal of the 
notorious People’s Court and this is a 
great day in my life, but not the 
greatest. 

I am on trial in the central court- 
room of the 4th Senate, the high- 
treason tribunal. 

The court-room is some hundred 
feet long and wide in proportion. Cur- 
tains of claret-coloured velvet reach 
from a carpet of like hue to the ceiling 
twenty feet above my head. I stand 
there before a table of Spanish mahog- 
any and at my back is a great arm- 
chair for me to be seated in. Seven 
men sit before me—the President and 
his Vice robed and capped in the 
same shade of velvet as the curtains, 
the Reich prosecutor and the clerk of 
the court likewise, save that this last 
has no little hat of claret-coloured 
velvet. On the right of the President 
sits @ representative of the Luftwaffe, 
and next to him a Rear-Admiral some- 
body or other of the High Seas Fleet, 
and on. the other side, next to the 
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Vice, a member of the S.A. For some 
reason I find the face of this gentle- 
man irritating to a degree. I do not 
mind the rest—the, President with 
dark, handsome face set off with a 
little white bib, and elegant, carefully 
manicured hands: I do not mind his 
assistant, for this fellow is small and 
fat and evil, but evil in a merry 
fashion ; for when from time to time 
he rips my defence to shreds, then he 
chuckles and his little eyes twinkle 
with mischievous jocosity, and I for 
my part can only shrug my shoulders 
and smile with him. I do not mind 
the Air Force officer; for he is fat and 
bored, and goes off into periodic 
slumbers with his monocle jammed 
tightly in his eye. He slumbers a 
comfortable dissipated slumber in his 
great armchair. I do not object to 
the naval officer; he is very thin and 
very young for his rank, and very self- 
conscious and very thin-lipped and 
very disapproving and very beribboned. 
But this fellow of the S.A. in his 
mustard-brown hunting get-up seems 
an insult—yes, an insult! Why didn’t 
they select a more impressive repre- 
sentative? Why didn’t they send 
someone with the face and uniform of 
an arch-devil ? This fellow has pince- 
nez and a nose that has the appear- 
ance of being permanently pressed 
against a shop window, and he has 
adenoids into the bargain. 

Proceedings begin with a colourful 
if inaccurate summary of my life since 
I left my cradle, contained in a fifty- 
thousand-word dossier. The reading 
of this goes on with periodic interrup- 
tions ; questions put to me regarding 
this or that matter; stupid questions 
for the most part—stupid questions 
that earned facetious replies, After 
all, the whole business was a farce: 
I do not suggest that I was not given 


scope for defending myself, but every- 
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one knew my guilt and everyone knew 
that its nature could have only one 
reward—the scaffold. And as I stand 
there this knowledge fortifies me. If 
I had some loophole of escape, however 
small, I should have been tempted to 
try to squeeze through it—to belittle 
myself—and extricate myself from the 
sentence of death. But having no 
possible way of escape, I am able to 
enjoy the care-free situation of one 
who has lost all save his vanity and 
his arrogance. I cannot tell you what 
satisfaction this gave me, and what 
@ salutary effect it had upon those 
sitting in judgment upon me. It may 
even have endeared me a little bit to 
them. 

And as I stand before them I am 
often amazed at the treasures of their 
crass ignorance. 

“ This,” says the President, holding 
up my passport, “was given to you 
personally by Mr Eden.” 

No.” 

** Useless to deny it.”’ 

hf Why ? ” 

“It has his injunctions and—and 
signature in the cover.” 

** So have ten thousand others.” 

“Nonsense. Admit it. You are of 
the British Intelligence.” 

“I have repeatedly told you I 
am not. But if you want to believe 
I am, well...” And I shrugged my 
shoulders. .. . 

“You were involved in the killing 
of a German agent in Prague.” 

“ce Maybe.” 

“So! You’re a murderer.” 

“ No—an agent of France.” 

“Is there any difference ? ” 

“ Ethically—yes.” 

More reading from their dossier. 
And then— 

“Did you ever attend an institute 
of espionage ? ” ; 

“TI shouldn’t be here if I had.’ 
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This observation is greeted with malig. 
ous merriment all round. .. . 

Further details referring to my lig 
and habits, but having no bearing m 
my crime of high treason. 

“You are addicted to drink.” 

** Is that a crime ? ” 

“Yes.” This I find enlightening, 
like many other things to do with my 
trial; for the principal reason for my 
being there is practically ignored, 
I suppose they consider it an offence 
of such a loathsome nature—military 
espionage—that it is too wicked t 
talk about and they prefer to convict 
me on other grounds, footling grounds 
—because I like an occasional drink! 
Pfui ! 

Of course what they were really 
doing, but I was too simple to realise it, 
was building me up as a black character 
for the benefit of propaganda and the 
representatives of the press, four of 
whom were in attendance. 

Be that as it may, those remarks 
and questions are typical of the whole 
proceedings. 

My trial was resumed on the 2lst; 
for they had to wait for the arrival of 
my friend Conrad Raimann to come 
from Yugoslavia and bear witnes 
against me. 

There he is on a back bench of the 
court-room on this final day. He doe 
not look at me. I feel rather sorry for 
him. He is obviously embarrassed. 
I suppose this is natural—the last 
time we met was at supper at ‘Eis 
vogels’ in the Prater; we had said 
good-night and he had gone off and 
sold me to my enemies. Yes, I felt 
sorry for him. I should have liked to 
tell him that I bore him no ill wil. 
After all, he had done his duty accord- 
ing to his ideas, and though we had been 
close friends it was all in the game. 

He gave his evidence when he was 
called upon—told the President thst 
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I was not a German-hater and that in 
his estimation my actions had been 
prompted through a deep and passion- 
ate love of France. 
I was grateful to him for this. 
Conrad Raimann left the court. 


The investigation is ended and now 
the prosecutor gets to his feet. A 
plump little man of about thirty-five. 
He puts his little claret-coloured cap 
on his head and lets rip. Gently 
enough to start with but gradually 
warming to his good work, he shouts— 

“Spy! Intriguer! Serpent! Men- 
ace to the Reich and all the noble 
principles for which it stands. Enemy 
of Fascism, of the German people, of 
culture, of civilisation, liberty, and— 
and morality. ... An adventurer, a 
conspirator, and . . .”—dropping his 
voice to an ominous hiss, while a 
tense hush fills the court-room of the 
supreme tribunal of Germany. Not a 
sound, not a tremor amid the great 
curtains, everyone attention—‘ and 
a Churchill-bandit ! (pronounced Gur- 
gill).” 

I stand up to protest, but do not get 
very far. 

“Shut your mouth!” screams the 
prosecutor. And this is a sign for 
everyone present to glare at me. 
I sit down—the only thing to 
do. He continues: ‘‘Churchill-bandit! 
Whisky-toper’s minion,” and other 
dainty epithets calculated to convince 
the court of the blackness of my soul. 

“German mothers, weep for your 
sons. German sons, weep for your 
fathers, lost in the war of 1914-1918. 
Brought to their graves by monsters 
of infamy such as this! Look at him ! 
Look at him ! ” 

Everybody looks at me. 

I do not bother to point out ‘that 
I was only just born at the outbreak 
of the last world war. 


He winds up his three-hour denounce- 
ment with my activities in Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria. Then the court 
is adjourned for lunch. 

I was conducted downstairs to one 
of the basement cells kept for the 
accommodation of people attending 
their trial—people who wantonly chose 
a course in life directly opposed to the 
German will. 

I ate my piece of bread and-my slice 
of black pudding. I ate with gusto. 
I had been looking forward all the 
morning to this snack. And when 
I had finished I sat upon the table 
swinging my legs, and waited for the 
warder to come and take me back to 
the court-room. And while waiting 
I studied the writings upon the white- 
washed walls of the cellar, people’s 
names and initials, and messages in 
German and French and Dutch and 
Polish and Czech and many other 
tongues. There were also little sketches 
—crude drawings of gallows and guillo- 
tines. Cheerful! ‘The great majority 
of the names had the appendage 7'.U. 
or Todes Urteil—Death Sentence. 

Eventually the warder came, and 
soon I found myself back in the court- 
room—claret curtains, claret carpet, 
and claret-robed tribunal. They had 
had their lunch and all stood up with 
benevolent expressions upon their faces 
and their hats upon their heads. 

It was eleven minutes past two on 
the 2lst of January 1941 when the 
President of the 4th Senate of the 
People’s Court informed all present, 
and myself in particular, that one 
Hugh William Arthur Oloff de Wet 
had been found guilty of espionage and 
high treason and so forth, and was 
condemned to death. 

“Have you anything you wish to 
say?’ asked the President, very 
sweetly. - 

“Yes.” But, on rising to my feet, 
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somehow or other all those fine phrases 
I had recited to myself so often for 
just such an occasion seemed of a 
sudden rather futile, so I just. said; 
**T am satisfied.’’ And that was that, 
and I have regretted ever since the 
wonderful opportunity I missed for 
making a really sententious speech. 

Back in Moabit I was chained up— 
the recognised procedure with those 
to be executed. Early next morning 
I was transported to Plétzensee Prison, 
where I was lodged in the death 
corridor ; and it was very cold. There 
I sat and waited. 

One day a warder slipped me a 
newspaper, a copy of the ‘ Vélkischer 
Beobachter,’ dated the 8th of February 
1941. 

“This may interest you,” said he, 
indicating an article on page four. 

It was very interesting :— 


“THE DE WET CASE BEFORE 
THE PEOPLE’S COURT, 


An AGENT OF THE DEUXI*ME 
BuREAU IS TRAPPED. 


“ Beri, February. 


In a two-day sitting the People’s 
Court proceeded against the 28-year- 
old Britisher de Wet and condemned 
him to death. De Wet was a paid spy 
in the service of the French Deuxiéme 
Bureau, his task being the spying out 
of military installations. He was 
arrested by the German counter- 

i on German territory. 

The trial of de Wet was held in 
camera. A representative of the 
‘ Vélkischer Beobachter’ was per- 
‘mitted to be present during the trial. 
For obvious reasons of military security 
all participants at the trial were put 
under an oath of silence. Nothing of 


such a nature may therefore be re- 
ported.. But quite apart from secret 
matters, the person of the accused is 
worthy of attention from the general 
human and political aspects. 

The circumstances under which the 
condemned man pursued his activities 
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against the security of the Reich are 
characteristic of a certain international 
atmosphere in which the dividing ling 
between politics and adventure yap. 
ishes and the Intelligence service jg 
indistinguishable from swindling. It 
can, however, be no chance that the 
enemy Intelligence service prefer to 
draw their recruits from such elementg, 
In reviewing this trial, what is most 
noteworthy is this: in this under. 
ground battle against the Reich. use 
appears to be made only of those 
whose lack of principle and moral 
instability would seem to fit them for 
their work. 

Those who took part at the trial 
have had to weigh in their minds 
whether this de Wet, who stood before 
them twisting a thin Don Quixote 
beard, was an adventurous fool or a 
cunning, cold-blooded, calculating spy 
resolute in concealing his dangerous 
secrets. Both may be true. De Wet 
comes from English military stock. 
His father was a naval officer, and the 
son, originally destined for an army 
career, attended a cadet school, but 
afterwards served for a short period 
in the Royal Air Force. 

Subsequently de Wet appeared in 
all the theatres of war. First he 
served nine months as a pilot and 
Intelligence officer in the army of the 
Negus. Forced to leave Abyssinia on 
account of a duel, he offered his ser- 
vices to General Franco. Not being 
accepted, he joined the Reds, and for 
three months served as a fighter pilot. 
During this time he began his work 
for the Deuxiéme Bureau, the French 
counterpart of the British Intelligence 
Service. But not yet as a paid agent. 
Is it not possible that de Wet has been 
for long a member of the British In- 
telligence Service, entrusted with 4 
mission involving him in the role of 
foreign mercenary ? De Wet denies 
this and says he did once offer his 
services, which were refused. Is he 
telling the truth? And if it is the 
truth, why was he rejected ? Did the 
British consider him vain and stupid, 
and, on account of his drunken bouts, 
unsuitable for employment? It may 
be so, and it may be otherwise. 4 
any case de Wet withdraws from his 
réle as a Red Spanish pilot to act a8 
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arms dealer for a certain Zacharoff. 
Then he writes two books concerned 
with his experiences, entitled ‘ Card- 
board Crucifix’ and ‘The Patrol is 
Ended.’ ? 

For a short time de Wet led a quiet 
life exercising his gifts as a painter. 
When the conflict between Germany 
and Ozechoslovakia broke out, then 
in his twenty-fifth year, he put his 
palette aside and hastened to Prague, 
where he offered his services as pilot 
to the Benes government. Here he 
renewed a friendship of Paris—the 
friendship with a dancer of south-east 
Europe, @ woman who has left several 
shattered hearts behind her and of 
whom little can be discovered. It is 
not known for certain whether she 
was an erotic or herself a political 
adventuress. In any case, when de 
Wet was arrested she was not only his 
confidante but his collaborator. During 
the course of interrogation she com- 
mitted suicide, and de Wet, who until 
the death of his accomplice had con- 
fessed full responsibility, began to try 
to defend himself. 

It is firmly established that during 
his stay in Prague de Wet became 
closely associated with a certain Czech 
officer, who, when the Protectorate 
was set up in Bohemia, fled to Alsace 
and there became a liaison officer of 
the Deuxiéme Bureau. De Wet visited 
this man several times from Prague, 
smuggling to him gold and informa- 
tion, and it was these and other 
activities for the Deuxiéme Bureau 
that finally landed him in the hands 
of the German authorities. 

At the conclusion of the trial de Wet 
thanked the President of the High 
Treason Senate for the correctness of 
the proceedings, and further for the 
tight of complete freedom to defend 
himself. He heard the sentence of 
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.death with indifference, and with a 


polite bow left the court, whose 
tribunal included as lay judges three 
Officers of high military and party 
rank. ; 

Everything possible has been done 
to elucidate the actions and character 
of the accused. His crime is evident. 
His character, however, still remains 
enveloped in mystery. Brought up in 
two cultures (de Wet attended a 
French school and speaks French in 
preference to his own mother-tongue), 
this descendant of an interesting 
family—he is related to the Boer 
General de Wet—seems to be a bird of 
passage destined to achieve nothing. 

He is intelligent and gifted with 
several talents, he is fearless and 
capable of noble feelings, yet he ends 
his life in a chaos of uncertainty and 
in the society of dubious men and 
women, who all, though patriotic 
phrases are upon their lips, are them- 
selves without a country and live on 
foreign money. The ideal of this 
society is the legendary Colonel Law- 
rence, but none of them achieves his 
ideal. Midway they all come to grief. 
Life does not want them and spews 
them forth—uprooted limbs of a tree 
that once flourished fruitfully ; scat- 
tered members of a race whose way of 
life has become infamous.” 


After reading this enlightening article 
I was at a loss to know exactly what 
to think of myself. For I could not 
help but acknowledge that, though 
inaccurate in some respects, most of 
the repugnant data regarding my 
character were quite exact. This 
rasped my vanity in a manner infinitely 
more disagreeable than the iron my 
wrists and ankles. 





' Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd., 1938. 


‘The Patrol is Ended’ was the American edition of 


the same book, published by Doubleday-Doran Inc., U.8.A., 1938. 


(To be continued.) 


COMMENT. 


More bitterness has been stirred up 
and more political friendships have 
been broken by the remodelling of 
governments than by any other opera- 
tion in parliamentary life. Behind 
every change, unless it be clearly a 
change for the better, is the suggestion 
of failure ; and however thickly a pill 
may be coated with jam, its medicinal 
quality cannot be entirely hidden. 
The recent changes in the Government 
were no exceptions to this rule. They 
were made with difficulty ; they were 
accepted with heartburning by the 
victims and without enthusiasm by the 
world outside Parliament. Mr Green- 
wood may well have wondered why, 
if he is too old to be a Minister without 
Portfolio, Lord Addison, his senior by 
several years, is young enough to be 
Lord Privy Seal. A lot of people may 
have wondered why, if Mr Shinwell 
was too incompetent to continue as 
Minister of Fuel and Power, he should 
be considered capable of taking charge 
of the War Office. Mr Shinwell’s 
translation was the most perplexing 
change of all. No Minister has been so 
hotly criticised; no department has 
been so roundly condemned. The 
change can only be interpreted as an 
endorsement of the general judgment ; 
and if so, Mr Shinwell’s transfer to the 
War Office is both cynical and insult- 
ing. Has the Army become so un- 
important that it can safely be saddled 
with a Secretary of State who has been 
the biggest failure in a not very 
successful administration ? 

Contrary to expectation and to 
earlier pronouncements, the miners 
took Mr Shinwell’s departure with 
equanimity. What they will make of 
Mr Gaitekell and what he will make of 


them are interesting speculations. No 
greater contrast could be conceived 
than between the new Minister and 
the old. Mr Gaitskell, like Sir Stafford 
Cripps, is an old Wykehamist ; and if 
Manners Makyth Man, they assuredly 
had little to do with the making of 
Mr Shinwell. The Ministry of Fuel 
and Power is a post of conspicuous 
opportunity, but of peril even more 
conspicuous ; Mr Gaitskell is likely to 
bring to both a civil tongue as well as 
a clear head. 

At the War Office the gift of Mr 
Shinwell has been received without 
gratitude ; but those who are neither 
miners nor soldiers are comforting 
themselves with the reflection that 
‘when he was Minister of Fuel and 
Power we had neither fuel nor power ; 
so now he is Secretary of State for 
War, perhaps we shall have no war.” 

The other changes were unexciting, 
even where they were unexpected, 
Lord Inman, whom the Press persists 
in treating as a man of mystery, goes 
as swiftly as he came. He is, it seems, 
to receive a “public appointment 
outside the Government.” Only the 
Prime Minister knows exactly why he 
was made Lord Privy Seal and what 
he did in that capacity. He is a man 
of financial ability who has rendered 
considerable service to Charing Cross 
Hospital. He has written some books 
of negligible literary merit. He has 
been interested in hotel-keeping, pub- 
lishing, and the finances of the Church 
of England. When in 1945 he an- 
nounced his attachment to the Socialist 
Party he surprised many of those who 
knew him; they were less surprised 
when he became head of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation ; less _ still 
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when he went into the Government ; 
and even less now that he goes out. 
He has been “everything by turns 
and nothing long.” Probably Mr 
Bellenger’s departure is not, as has 
been rumoured, because he would not 
agree to the projected reductions in 
the Army Estimates. He is a quiet, 
conscientious person, who in an un- 
assuming way steered his department 
through some difficult days. It is 
more likely that he left because his 
place was wanted for the appeasement 
of Mr Shinwell. Mr Westwood was a 
consistently unsuccessful Secretary of 
State for Scotland, and Mr Hynd’s 
relegation to the back benches is a 
deferred judgment on his failure in 
Germany. 

But while the Prime Minister is an 
acknowledged master of anticlimax, 
as incapable of drama in his deeds as 
of rhetoric in his words, some of his 
new appointments reflected a curious 
and interesting development inside the 
Socialist Party. For fifty years it has 
been compounded of two elements, 
which did not easily fuse and some- 
times reacted strongly against each 
other. There was the Old Guard of 
Trade Unionists, who had worked 
ther way up into Parliament, and 
while formally accepting Socialist doc- 
trine, were more concerned with safe- 
guarding and improving the industrial 
privileges they had helped to win. 
They were not great thinkers; they 
had no experience of administration ; 
but they held the Party purse and 
drove the Party machine. Then there 
were the Socialist intellectuals, the 
men of Fleet Street and the Fabian 
Society and the London School of 
Economics. They were not Trade 
Unionists at all; they had never done 
any manual labour; and while as 
inexperienced as their colleagues in 
administration, they had plenty of 
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ideas—some would have said too 
many. The Trade Unionists were 
inclined to distrust the intellectuals as 
“too clever by half,” and the intellec- 
tuals were inclined to despise the 
Trade Unionists as stupid and un- 
progressive ; but somehow they rubbed 
along together without too much 
friction. The Trade Unionists were 
conscious that the intellectuals, irri- 
tating though they might: be, brought 
something of value to the pot; and 
the intellectuals realised that the 
Trade Unionists, however impervious 
to new ideas, were the bone and sinew 
of the Party. So they tolerated each 
other, without affection, but without 
open animosity. 

The election of 1945, however, 
brought, into Parliament a lot of new 
men who fell into neither of the new 
categories. Mostly they were young, 
had been educated at public schools 
and universities, and were interested 
less in ideologies than in practical 
administration. Fifty years ago they 
might have been Liberals, and some of 
them may quite well end up as Tories. 
The appearance of a number of them 
among the Under-Secretaries reflects 
the growing influence of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the swallow who for once has 
meant a summer, for he was one of 
them before their time. He has never 
won the confidence of the Trade 
Unionists and remains too much a 
Wykehamist to be quite at ease with 
the other sort of intellectual, whose 
spiritual home is Bloomsbury. Now 
he is having his day, and during the 
coming session will enjoy the support 
in office of some of the younger men 
who talk approximately his language. 
The ‘ Daily Worker,’ needless to say, 
was furious at the changes; and so, 
in a quieter way, were the Old Guard 
and the intellectuals. They cannot 
forget that five years ago Sir Stafford 
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was a ‘rebel’ and that fifteen years 
ago Mr Harold Wilson was a schoolboy. 

Meanwhile, as the shadows lengthen 
on the economic situation, one fact 
stands out—that, so far as Britain is 
concerned, coal is the key to the 
situation. If, instead of struggling to 
achieve a yearly total of two hundred 
million tons, we could produce two 
hundred and fifty million, a large part 
of our difficulties would disappear. 
We would not need to import coal at 
a heavy cost from the United States ; 
our industries could operate unchecked, 
without fear of stoppage or the im- 
pediment of staggering ; and we could 
resume our exports of coal to the 
Continent. These, it is true, would 
not directly give us dollars, but they 
would relieve the coal famine on the 
Continent and, as in the days before 
the war, would eventually come back 
to us in the form of goods we need, 
both from inside and outside the dollar 
countries. Incidentally, this export 
has been offered as Britain’s response 
to the Marshall proposals. We can 
and we should make it, but whether 
we will make it is another matter. 
Visiting Americans have been entirely 
unconvinced by our efforts to explain 
how it is that 400,000 Americans bring 
up just about double the amount of 
coal that is dug by 700,000 Britons. 
When full allowance has been made 
for the new pits and the more modern 
machinery of the United States, the 
disparity is too large to be conjured 
away with words. Neither our visitors 
nor we ourselves can escape the un- 
pleasant fact that a kind of malaise 
has fallen upon British industry. Not 
in the coal mines only, but in most 
branches of employment, and particu- 
larly in the building trades, men are 
no longer putting in an honest day’s 
work. Everybody knows that this is 
true, although no politician dares to 
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say so in public. Many of the older 
workmen themselves are becoming 
gravely disturbed by this situation, 
As one of them put it the other day, 
the danger is that if the trouble goes 
on unchecked, a new standard of 
British workmanship will be estab. 
lished, the younger generation will 
perpetuate what it inherits, and any 
idea that a man should render a fair 
return for his wages will be lost. The 
conclusion is unavoidable that whether 
a man is working for himself, or for 
@ master, or for a National Board 
matters little by comparison with the 
all-important point whether or not he 
is really working. There can be no 
hope of recovery, or indeed of escape 
from calamity, unless we can persuade 
our people to recapture the habit of 
work which so many of them appear 
to have lost. 


The appearance of ‘ Cominform’ 
has revived memories of its unpleasing 
predecessor. ‘ Comintern ’ was founded 
in 1919 in the heyday of Communist 
hopes. By every prophecy of the 
pundits, from Marx to Lenin, the 
revolution in Russia was to be followed 
by similar revolutions in other lands, 
Lincoln had once said that his country 
could not “endure permanently half 
slave and half free’’; and the Bol- 
shevists were convinced that the world 
could not continue for long half 
capitalist and half communist. Events 
may yet prove them right on the fact, 
though they were certainly proved 
wrong on the time. ‘ Comintern’ 
was the chosen instrument of world 
revolution, but except for a brief and 
murderous experiment in Hungary, 
Europe remained stubbornly in its 
errors. ‘Comintern ’ became the head- 
quarters of an army which never 


marched, a perpetual reproach to the 
Kremlin and an occasional nuisance, 
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to Russia’s neighbours. Not that 
‘Comintern’ was idle. It intrigued 
restlessly with any Left-wing party 
that was ready to do business with it. 
It financed newspapers, fomented agita- 
tions, and encouraged strikes; but it 
could not produce the revolutions for 
which it was founded. Occasionally 
an exasperated neighbour would pro- 
test; and then the Kremlin would 
explain laboriously that it had no 
influence over its wayward satellite. 
In fact, the Kremlin, if it was to be 
credited, had no more power to 
suppress the activities of ‘Comintern ’ 
than a British Conservative Govern- 
ment had to censor the resolutions of 
the Trade Union Congress, or a British 
Labour Government to curb the high 
spirits of Primrose Dames. The story 
wore a little thin, especially as any 
Russian who brought it out was 
generally observed to have his tongue 
well lodged in his cheek. 

As the years went by, the policy of 
the Party underwent a change. Lenin 
died and was taken to his tomb in the 
Red Square, a slightly synthetic saint 
for a highly synthetic new religion. 
Trotsky, who still cherished schemes 
of international revolution, fell into 
disrepute and fled the country; and 
Stalin, who ruled in Lenin’s place, had 
& great dislike for ‘Comintern.’ Its 
activities were always running counter 
to the new idea of the ‘ Socialist home- 
land’ which he was trying to put 
across. After all, it was by no means 
easy for the senior partner to do 
business comfortably with a firm 
which the junior partner was doing his 
best to undermine. But as retreat is 
an unwelcome operation to a dictator, 
‘Comintern,’ like another inconvenient 
body, the Union of the Godless, con- 
tinued to lead a depressed and pre- 
carious existence. Then, in 1943, with 
Stalingrad saved and more than half 
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the capitalist world in alliance, Stalin 
at last felt that the moment had 
arrived and ‘Comintern’ came to an 
unlamented end. 

But now once more the situation has 
changed. The world is back to 1919. 
Hopes of a world revolution are 
higher than ever and rather better 
founded, a number of border states 
have been drawn into the Russian 
orbit, and in France and Italy the 
Communist Party has substantial claim 
to be the residuary legatee of the 
existing régime. Something like 
‘Comintern’ is badly wanted, to 
carry on partisan warfare before the 
arrival of the regular army. There- 
fore ‘Cominform’ makes its appear- 
ance, nominally an ‘Information 
Bureau,’ actually designed for any 
subversive work that may come its 
way. 

Left-wing parties in all the countries 
likely to be concerned have therefore 
just cause for apprehension. The 
judicial murder of Petkov, who met 
his end with courage and dignity, 
and the enforced flight of Micolajezyk, 
have given them notice of what they 
may expect. These events may also 
lead them to reconsider their verdict 
on General Mihailovich, whose execu- 
tion many of them regarded with 
equanimity, if not with satisfaction, 
but left a nasty taste in the mouth of 
most of us. Whatever value could be 
attached to the evidence against the 
General, he had formerly been our 
friend ; he had gone on fighting at a 
time when without discredit he might 
have capitulated; and more than 
once he had “ taken the strain ” when 
we were being hard pressed in North 
Africa. Even if it were true that in 
the extremity of his need he had had 
occasional dealings with the enemy, 
no one can doubt his true purpose, 
which was to rid his country of its 
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invaders and to help the allied cause 
to victory. Nor, if we may take the 
evidence of a hook? lately published 
by some of his supporters, is it at all 
certain that the charges were true. 
One of them, for example, accused him 
of the killing of four American airmen, 
who subsequently turned out to be 
alive and well in the United States, 
and, so far from complaining of mal- 
treatment, were anxious to express 
their gratitude to the General for 
saving their lives and helping them to 
freedom. 

But the trial of Mihailovich, like 
that of Petkov, was tainted with 
injustice. Some of the witnesses for 
the defence were denied a hearing ; 
others were browbeaten by the Court ; 
and the case was prejudged by Marshal 
Tito, who spoke of the General’s 
“treason ’’ and called him “a spy,” 
and by the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, 
who talked of “the crimes of the 
traitor Drazha Mihailovich”’ before 
the Court had pronounced its verdict. 
So it went on, like a trial from ‘ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.’ ‘“‘‘ Let 
the jury consider their verdict,’ the 
King said, for about the twentieth 
time that day. ‘No, no!’ said the 
Queen. ‘ Sentence first—verdict after- 
wards.’”’ Marshal Tito would, have 
found nothing amiss in this procedure. 

The General was condemned and 
sent to his death, and while the guilt 
lies most. heavily upon Marshal Tito 
and his government, Britain and the 
United States cannot escape the shame 
of having, for political reasons, sacri- 
ficed an old friend in a vain attempt to 
appease a future adversary. 


There is a real danger of becoming 
so absorbed in the disquieting affairs 
of Europe and the Middle East, as to 
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overlook the serious developments in 
China and Korea. During the war, 
with little choice, we took 
Kai-shek to our hearts. To describe 
him as an unsatisfactory ally would 
be an understatement. The truth is 
that after 1941 the Kuomingtang only 
fought the Japanese when it wag 
forced to do so. It controlled enor. 
mous armies—on paper—but most. of 
such military strength as it had was 
devoted to blockading the Communists 
in the north. It received immense 
supplies from the United States across 
‘the Hump,’ and the little that was 
not husbanded for the future war 
against the Communists or sold in the 
black market for the profit of Ministers, 
was doled out so parsimoniously as 
to be almost useless. The public in 
Britain and the United States knew 
little of the situation. Chiang was our 
friend ; the Japanese were the enemy ; 
the Communists were a question mark. 
But in time the Americans learnt by 
hard experience that the horse they 
were backing could not conceivably 
win the race and might not even stay 
the course. Chungking was corrupt, 
incompetent, and arbitrary ; it would 
neither set its affairs in order nor allow 
Americans like General Stillwell to do 
the job for it. Meanwhile any serious 
fighting against the Japanese was 
being done by the Communists in the 
north, with very little help from 
America and an occasional stab in the 
back from Chungking. 

Two events, of which at the time 
we were allowed to learn only a little, 
nearly brought the precarious alliance 
down in ruins. The first was the 
famine in Honan, a calamity which 
was precipitated and aggravated by 
the misgovernment of the Kuomintang 
and was responsible for perhaps three 





1 ‘General Mihailovich: The World’s Verdict.’ With a Foreword by F. A. Voigt. 
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million deaths. The second was the 
Japanese offensive of 1944, which cut 
through the Chinese lines as a knife 
wuts through butter, severed their 
communications, and put the American 
14th Air Force practically out of 
action. If the operations against the 
Philippines and the Japanose islands 
themselves had not then been de- 
veloping at a formidable pace, some- 
thing drastic would soon have had to 
be done about the alliance with 
Kuomintang. As it was, Chiang just 
rode the crisis and came out of the 
war with all the honours of a fighting 
ally. 

Since then he has pursued his feud 
with the Communists, with a minimum 
of military success; and today the 
danger is that the north of China will 
secede altogether and form a separate 
Soviet republic, like Mongolia, under 
the protection of the U.S.S.R. Mean- 
while in Korea the situation has gone 
from bad to worse. In the Russian 
Zone &@ puppet government has been 
established, with the backing of a 
fairly well-trained and equipped army 
of 200,000 men ; whereas the American 
Zone has been too busy trying to 
build up a democratic state to pay 
much attention to military or ad- 
ministrative matters. The Russians 
are now blandly suggesting that both 
they and the Americans should with- 
draw their forces and leave the Koreans 
to settle their troubles without foreign 
interference. They are quite satisfied 
that in the resulting tug-of-war the 
army from the Russian side of the line 
would be a good deal more than a 
match for the orators and party 
organisers from the American side. 
All of which is an indication that 
Europe has not a monopoly of powder 
magazines. 


Among other recommendations of 





the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Road Safety was a suggestion that. we 
should follow the example of some of 
the American States and institute a 
regular inspection of motor cars. This 
is the kind of plausible proposal which 
wins the immediate and enthusiastic 
support of people who are too un- 
intelligent to think the matter out for 
themselves and too lazy to carry their 
inquiries into it a little further. Any- 
one who has seen anything of car 
inspection in the United States is 
aware that it gives an illusion of 
safety at a heavy cost both to tax- 
payers and to owners of cars. The 
safety is illusory, because the mech- 
anical fitness of a car on Ist January 
is no guarantee at all of its mechanical 
fitness on Ist July; but also because 
an overwhelming majority of accidents 
occur, not through anything that is 
wrong with the car, but through some- 
thing that is wrong with a driver or a 
pedestrian. Nor will the man who is 
drunk or careless or just absent-minded 
be cured by any amount of inspection 
of his car. The system is burdensome 
because, if every car has to be passed 
once @ year, not only must the neces- 
sary facilities and a staff of inspectors 
be provided at the expense of the tax- 
payer or the ratepayer, but millions of 
motorists will waste millions of hours 
and much petrol over the business. 
After waiting in a queue they will 
eventually reach the point of inspec- 
tion, probably to be told, after a per- 
functory examination, either that their 
car is all right, which they already 
knew, or else that there is some trifling 
defect in the angle of the lights which 
they must set right before the car can 
be passed. The process of inspection 
must then be repeated. That is the 
experience of Americans and will un- 
doubtedly be ours, if we are so foolish 
as to follow their example. The 
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Americans themselves are the first to 
admit that the inspection is both 
futile and irksome ; and if asked why 
they put up with it, will explain that 
it has become a vested interest. Large 
numbers of inspectors are employed 
on it in every city where it operates ; 
and they would vote as one man 
against any politician who proposed to 
turn them out of an easy and lucrative 
job. But it must be recognised that 
the scheme will have obvious attrac- 
tions for a Socialist Government. It 
would create more officials and would 
further harass a section of the com- 
munity for which the Socialists have 
little affection. 


With Sir Ian Hamilton has passed 
one of the most picturesque figures in 
the British Army of his time. He had, 
to an unusual degree, the quality 
represented by that wuntranslatable 
French word panache ; and even those 
whose knowledge of him was slight 
felt that he embodied all the gaiety 
and the gallantry traditionally associ- 
ated with the famous Highland regi- 
ment in which he served. His military 
career was long and eventful. He 
fought in the Second Afghan War in 
days when the Mutiny was still a 
recent memory. He was taken prisoner 
at Majuba. He was in some of the 
half-forgotten campaigns of the Fron- 
tier. So he moved from history into 
modern times, to the South African 
War and the Siege of Ladysmith, and 
finally to the heroic and tragic adven- 
ture of Gallipoli. 

He had a charm, which won him a 
host of friends, and a buoyancy, 
which brought him out of troubles 
under which many would have been 
submerged. He had his share of good 
fortune and rather more than his 
share of bad. Napoleon, it will be 
remembered, liked his generals lucky ; 
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but that Ian Hamilton was not a 
lucky soldier Majuba and Suvla Bay 
are perhaps sufficient proof. Even 
when he was at school he battled with 
other small boys more courageously 
than discreetly and was a frequent 
though cheerful loser. 

At first he did not appear to 
marked out for particular distinction, 
He got into any trouble that was 
about and had an unusual knack of 
not passing examinations ; so that his 
brother, rather than he, carried the 
hopes of the family. But in the 
army he quickly developed a habit 
of turning up wherever there was 
fighting and of finding himself in the 
thick of it. 

He ended the South African War as 
a lieutenant-general of forty-nine. In 
the years before 1914 he came in for 
some criticism for his Liberal opinions 
and for his opposition to Lord Roberts's 
campaign for compulsory military train- 
ing. He could speak and write well 
in a service which, then at any rate, 
was distrustful of the over-articulate ; 
and his views, however agreeable they 
might be to Lord Haldane and the 
Liberal Government, were unpopular 
with most of his comrades, who sus- 
pected him, quite unjustly, of changing 
course for the sake of a favouring wind. 
In 1914 he was sixty-one, in those days 
an age which did not disqualify for high 
command; yet, perhaps because it 
was hard to fit him in, he was left out 
of the Expeditionary Force that went 
to France. 

The chance of his life came in 1915, 
when his old chief, Lord Kitchener, 
chose him to lead the expedition which 
was to force the Dardanelles. On the 
rights and wrongs of that ill-fated 
enterprise argument is still unsubdued. 
It was an early example of “ too little 
and too late.” Quite a small force 


might have captured the Peninsula in 
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March, when the Fleet tried to force 
the Narrows without military support. 
What Ian Hamilton had in June 
would probably have sufficed in April ; 
and what he had in August would 
probably have won the battle in June. 
His troops, gallantly though they 
fought, had not the basis of a common 
training ; and some of his staff officers 
were the men who were not wanted in 
France. It was a chapter of mis- 
adventures, for which Ian Hamilton 
can hardly be held responsible; and 
his loyalty to his old chief kept him 
from pressing demands which he knew 
would be unseasonable, or from refusing 
to move until they had been met. 
Yet, when this has been said, there 
was a failure in leadership, or rather, 
perhaps, in that strange instinct which 
brings the born commander to the 
right spot at the critical moment. 
Allenby showed it in Palestine and 
Lord Montgomery in North Africa. 
At Suvla, in August 1915, the landing 
was accomplished without difficulty 
and almost without loss; a mere 
handful of Turks lay between the 
invading troops and the dominating 
heights of the Peninsula; and a 
determined thrust would have carried 
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the enemy positions. But precious 
hours were wasted, and when at last 
the thrust was made, the Turks were 
ready for it. If Ian Hamilton had 
been on the ground immediately after 
the landing and had forced his divisions 
forward, the course of the war would 
have been changed. Gallipoli will 
always be one of the great “ifs” of 
the First German War. Success would 
have brought aid for the hard-pressed 
armies of Russia. It might have 
postponed a revolution and antedated 
peace. But success faded like a mirage 
during those fateful hours between 
midnight on 6th-7th August, when 
our divisions landed, and midnight on 
the 8th-9th, when the Turks arrived 
to man in force the hills which barred 
the way. 

Lord Kitchener maintained that 
‘ Johnny ’ Hamilton was not at fault ; 
but after returning to England he 
never had another command in the 
field ; and perhaps the most gracious 
and dignified years of his life were to 
come when, as an old soldier and the 
friend of old soldiers, his voice and 
pen were ever at the service of a good 
cause. Many, besides the men of his 
old regiment, will mourn his passing. 
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